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Beauty—the first motive 
for the use of paint 


M’ KIND’s impulse for these objects that today’s stu- 
beauty, for the decoration dents search out the his- 
and embellishment of his pot- tory of obscured civilizations. 
tery, furniture and his tombs, 
first sent him searching for pig’ beauty as ever before, but its 
ments for his crude brushes. yo is extended to almost 
Beautifyingthecountlessobjects every possible surface, not for 
ofhishomes,templesandpalaces, beauty alone but for preserva- 
he unknowingly recordedthe tion and protection against 
history of his time, for itis from wear, weather and decay. 


“Guide to Better Homes” — a helpful, complete book on home fur- 
nishing and decorating — sent free. Address Department 2, today. 


Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes — 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, has a product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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Today, paint is as essential to 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis.” Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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OMMUNITY SERVICE is per- 
4 haps a rather intangible thing 
around which to build a contest, but 
. 0) such a contest gives opportunity for 
the display of concrete evidence of 
students’ application of the theories 
they study in civics classes. Mr. 
Hughes’ article in this issue is replete 
with suggestions for those civics classes 
wishing to take part in this phase of 
THE SCHOLASTIC Awards. Interest 
in the Community Service Contest has 
grown so rapidly in the past few weeks 
that it has been necessary to put off 
the closing date. Send for your copy 
of the booklet of rules and information. 
The winning class or group will re- 
ceive $200, and will decide how it is 
to be used. 


HE multiplicity of “weeks” for 

this and for that has almost 
reached the nauseating stage, yet 
“Drama Week” should receive the sup- 
port of all intelligent students, even if 
they do shrug their shoulders with a 
bored gesture at the mention of “eat 
more applesauce week.” 


OOK at current happenings 
through more than one window! 

Dr. Williams’ article on dollar diplo- 
macy may not coincide with the views 
you hold on national affairs but it will 
give you a new viewpoint which may 
serve to temper your opinions. And 
right or wrong, the more angles from 
which you see a subject, the more 
likely you are to approach the truth. 


; 


ET ready for the Student-Written 
Number! Whether or not you 
are taking part in the major contests 
of the Awards, there will be numerous 
opportunities to get some of your cre- 
ative writing into print in the Student- 
Written Number of April 30. Full 
announcement in the next issue. Con- 
test closes March 20. 
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“The light of the world 
shone here, 


But we know not’ who 


kindled it.” 
—Fuller. 


Well authenticated tradi- 
tion asserts that Christianity 
was established in Britain in 
the year 63 A. D. at Glaston- 
bury. But the houses of 
worship erected there in that 
early period have long since 
crumbled away and the 
Church of St. Martin’s of 
Canterbury, probably built 
about the year 350 A. D., 
holds its place unchallenged 
as the oldest church of Eng- 
land and perhaps of Western 
Europe. It was standing 
when St. Augustine landed 


Benedictine monks, and it is 
probable that his first coi- 
verts were baptized at the 
very font which still stands in 
the southwest corner of thie 
nave. The accompanying 
picture is reproduced through 
the courtesy of “Art and 
Archaeology,” and the ma 
terial here presented is based 
on an article in the same 
magazine by Stewart F. 


Campbell. 











St. Martin’s of Canterbury, Probably the Oldest Church in England 


og Canterbury for more than 1500 years the Christian 
faith has been preached and the sacraments administered 
in St. Martin’s Church. According to the venerable Bede 
it was erected during the Roman occupation and later ded- 
icated to St. Martin (once Bishop of Tours) in the year 
450 A. D. Probably before that time it had been dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin for there is an old Saxon doorway in 
the south wall bearing a superscription which, though dif- 
ficult to decipher, has been interpreted as being, “To the 
honor of Saint (Mary) and all saints,” and it is thought 
likely that this was the dedication stone of a very, ancient 
altar which stood in the church. Such dedication stones, 
according to the order of a Saxon archbishop, were cus- 
tomarily placed at the corner of each altar or near by. 


When Ethelbert, King of Kent, married the Christian 
princess Bertha, daughter of the King of Paris, he set aside 
St. Martin’s Church for her use as an oratory. Soon after, 
when Ethelbert embraced the Christian faith he was bap- 
tized at its ancient font. His example helped St. Augustine 
to secure the 10,000 converts he baptized the following 
Christmas Day. 

Those who have worshipped in this church in the dif- 
ferent periods of England’s history seem to have had a 
strange and irresistible desire to block up the doorways 
and windows made by preceding generations, and cut new 
ones. There are now in the south wall what were once 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, and Early English openings side 
by side. 


in Britain with his band of - 
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A Jury of Her Peers 


By Susan Glaspell 


HEN Martha Hale opened the storm-door and 

got the north wind, she ran back for her big 

woolen scarf. As she hurriedly wound that 
round her head her eye made a scandalized sweep of 
her kitchen. It was no ordinary thing that called her 
away—it was probably farther from ordinary than any- 
thing that had ever happened in Dickson County. But 
her kitchen was in no shape for leaving: bread ready for 
mixing, half the flour sifted and half unsifted. 

She hated to see things half done; but she had been 
at that when they stopped to get Mr. Hale, and the 
sheriff came in to say his wife wished Mrs. Hale would 
come too—adding, with a grin, that he guessed she was 
getting scarey and wanted another woman along. So 
she had dropped everything right where it was. 

“Martha!” now came her husband’s impatient voice. 
“Don’t keep folks waiting out here in the cold.” 

She joined the three men and the one woman waiting 
for her in the sheriff’s car. After she had the robes 
tucked in she took another look at the woman beside 
her. She had met Mrs. Peters the year before at the 
county fair, and the thing she remembered about her 
was that she didn’t seem like a sheriff’s wife. She was 
small and thin and didn’t have a strong voice. Mrs. 
Gorman, sheriff’s wife before Gorman went out and 
Peters came in, had a voice that somehow seemed to be 
backing up the law with every word. But if Mrs. Peters 
didn’t look like a sheriff’s wife, 


place, and seeing it did not make her feel like talking. 
It looked very lonely this cold March morning. It had 
always been a lonesome-looking place. It was down in 
a hollow and the poplar trees around it were lonely- 
looking trees. The men were looking at it and talking 
about what had happened. The county attorney was 
bending to one side, looking at the place as they drew 
up to it. 

“I’m glad you came with me,” Mrs. Peters said ner- 
vously, as the two women were about to follow the men 
in through the kitchen door. 

Even after she had her foot on the door-step, 
Martha Hale had a moment of feeling she could not 
cross that threshold. And the reason it seemed she 
couldn’t cross it now was because she hadn’t crossed 
it before. Time and time again it had been in her mind, 
“I ought to go over and see Minnie Foster”—she still 
thought of her as Minnie Foster, though for twenty 
years she had been Mrs. Wright. And then there was 
always something to do and Minnie Foster would go 
from her mind. But now she could come. 

The men went over to the stove. The women stood 
close together by the door. Young Henderson, the 
county attorney, turned around and said, “Come up to 
the fire, ladies !”? 

Mrs. Peters took a step forward, then stopped, 
“I’m not—cold,” she said. 

And so the two women stood by 





Peters made it up in looking like 


the door, at first not even so much 





a sheriff—a heavy man with a big 
voice, who was particularly genial 
with the law-abiding, as if to make 
it plain that he knew the differ- 
ence between criminals and non- 
criminals. And right there it came 
into Mrs. Hale’s mind, that this 
man who was so lively with all of 
them was going to the Wrights’ 
now as a sheriff. 

“The country’s not very pleas- 
ant this time of year,” Mrs. Peters 
at last ventured. 

Mrs. Hale scarcely finished her 
reply, for they had gone up a 
little hill and could see the Wright 





“Do you think she—did it?”’ 


Mrs. Hale at last asked the question 
that had been troubling both women. 
Had their girlhood friend whose youth 
and happiness had vanished so soon after 
marriage been guilty of the crime of 
murder—and of her own husband? They 
found their answer in trifles. In assum- 
ing the right to decide the fate of the 
suspected wife they were, unconsciously, 
acting in accord with the law which says 
the accused has the right to be judged by 
a jury of his peers. 

This powerful story has been drama- 
tized under the title, “Trifles.” It is re- 
printed here through special arrangement 

with the author. 











as looking around the kitchen. 

The men talked about what a 
good thing it was the sheriff had 
sent his deputy out that morning 
to make a fire for them, and then 
Sheriff Peters stepped back from 
the stove, unbuttoned his outer 
coat, and leaned his hands on the 
kitchen table in a way that seemed 
to mark the beginniag of official 
business. “Now, Mr. Hale,” he 
said in a sort of semi-official 
voice, “before we move things 
about, you tell Mr. Henderson just 
what it was you saw when you 
came here yesterday morning.” 











The county attorney was looking around the 
kitchen. “By the way,” he said, “has anything been 
moved?” He turned to the sheriff. “Are things just 
as you left them yesterday?” 

Peters looked from cupboard to sink; to a small 
worn rocker a little to one side of the kitchen table. 
“It’s just the same.” 

“Well, Mr. Hale,” said the county attorney, “tell 
just what happened when you came here yesterday 
morning.” 

Mrs. Hale, still leaning against the door, had that 
sinking feeling of the mother whose child is about to 
speak a piece. Lewis often wandered along and got 
things mixed up in a story. She hoped he would tell 
this straight and plain, and not say unnecessary things 
that would make it harder for Minnie Foster. He didn’t 
begin at once, and she noticed that he looked queer— 
as if standing in that kitchen and having to tell what 
he had seen there yesterday morning made him almost 
sick. 

“Yes, Mr. Hale?” the county attorney reminded. 

“Harry and I had started to town with a load of 
potatoes,” Mrs. Hale’s husband began. 

Harry was Mrs. Hale’s oldest boy. He wasn’t with 
them now, for the very good reason that those potatoes 
never got to town yesterday and he was taking them 
this morning, so he hadn’t been home when the sheriff 
stopped to say he wanted Mr. Hale to come over to 
the Wright place and tell the county attorney his story 
there, where he could point it all out. With all Mrs. 
Hale’s other emotions came the fear Harry wasn’t 
dressed warm enough—they hadn’t any of them realized 
how that north wind did bite. 

“We come along this road,” Hale was going on, 
“and as we got in sight of the house I says to Harry, 
‘I’m goin’ to see if I can’t get John Wright to take a 
telephone.’ You see,” he explained to Henderson, 
“unless I can get somebody to go in with me they won’t 
come out this branch road except for a price J can’t 
pay. I’d spoke to Wright about it before; but he put 
me off, saying folks talked too much anyway, and all 
he asked was peace and quiet—guess you know about 
how much he talked himself. But I thought maybe if 
I went to the house and talked about it before his wife, 
and said all the women-folks liked the telephones, and 
that in this lonesome stretch of road it would be a good 
thing—well, I said to Harry that that was what I was 
going to say—though I said at the same time that I 
didn’t know as what his wife wanted made much dif- 
ference to John—” 

Now, there he was!—saying things he didn’t need 
to say. Mrs. Hale tried to catch her husband’s eye, 
but fortunately the county attorney interrupted with: 


“Let’s talk about that a little later, Mr. Hale. I 
do want to talk about that, but I’m anxious now to get 
to just what happened when you got here.” 

When he began this time, it was deliberately, care- 
fully: “I didn’t see or hear anything. I knocked at 
the door. And still it was all quiet inside. I knew 
they must be up—it was past eight o’clock. So I 
knocked again, louder, and I thought I heard some- 
‘body say, ‘Come in.’ I wasn’t sure—I’m not sure yet. 
But I opened the door—this door,” jerking a hand 
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toward the door by which the two women stood, “and 
there, in that rocker,”—pointing to it—“sat Mrs. 
Wright.” 

Every one in the kitchen looked at the rocker. It 
came into Mrs. Hale’s mind that that rocker didn’t 
look in the least like Minnie Foster—that Minnie Fos- 
ter of twenty years before. It was a dingy red, with 
wooden rungs up the back, and the middle rung was 
gone, and the chair sagged to one side. 

“How did she—look?” the county attorney was 
inquiring. 

“Well,” said Hale, “she looked—queer.” 

“How do you mean—dqueer?” 

He took out note-book and pencil. Mrs. Hale did 
not like the sight of that pencil. She kept her eye on 
her husband, as if to keep him from saying unnecessary 
things that would go into that note-book and make 
trouble. 

Hale did speak guardedly, as if the pencil affected 
him too. “Weil, as if she didn’t know what she was 
going to do next. And kind of—Done up.” 

“How did she seem to feel about your coming?” 

“Why, I don’t think she minded—one way or other. 
She didn’t pay much attention. I said, ‘How do, Mrs. 
Wright. It’s cold, ain’t it?’ And she said, ‘Is it??— 
and went on pleatin’ at her apron. 

“Well, I was surprised. She didn’t ask me to come 
up to the stove, or to sit down, but just set there, not 
even lookin’ at me. And so I said: ‘I want to see John.’ 

“And then she—laughed. I guess you would call it 
a laugh. 

“IT thought of Harry and the team outside, so I 
said, a little sharp, ‘Can I see John?” ‘No,’ says she— 
kind of dull like. ‘Ain’t he home?’ says I. Then she 
looked at me. ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘he’s home.’ ‘Then why 
can’t I see him?’ I asked her, out of patience with her 
now. ‘’Cause he’s dead,’ says she, just as quiet and 
dull—and fell to pleating her apron. ‘Dead?’ says I, 
like you do when you can’t take in what you’ve heard. 

“She just nodded her head, not getting a bit excited, 
but rockin’ back and forth. 

“ “Why—where is he?’ says I, not knowing what 
to say. 

“She just pointed upstairs—like this”—pointing to 
the room above. 

“I got up, with the idea of going up there myself. 
By this time I—didn’t know what to do. I walked from 
there to here, then I says: ‘Why, what did he die of” 


“ “He died of a rope round his neck,’ says she; and 
just went on pleatin’ at her apron.” 

Hale stopped speaking, staring at the rocker, as if 
seeing the woman who had sat there the morning before. 
Nobody spoke; it was as if every one were seeing the 
woman who had sat there the morning before. 

“And what did you do then?” the county attorney 
asked. 


“TI went out and called Harry. I thought I might— 
need help. I got Harry in, and we went upstairs.” 
His voice fell almost to a whisper. “There he.was— 
lying over the—” 

“I think I’d rather have you go into that upstairs,” 
the county attorney interrupted, “where you can point 
it all out. Just go on now (Continued on Page 30) 
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The Integrity of Susan Glaspell 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


who was not invited to the prince’s christening 
feast, and who, appearing just as everyone was be- 
stowing wonderful gifts on him, said: “But you shall be 
too clever, my poor child.” Perhaps when Susan 
Glaspell was being dowered with all the gifts and graces 
that she has: with sympathy, 
imagination, wif, abundant good 
sense, artistry, and an under- 
standing love of humanity, there 
was some such satiric fairy 
present to add: “But you shall 
be too honest, poor child.” 
Honesty certainly is the out- 
standing quality that one feels 
in this vigorous personality. 
And it is that well-rounded 
honesty that seldom evokes en- 
thusiasm from anyone. If, for 
instance, she writes a play of 
propaganda, she sees and pre- 
sents the shortcomings of both 
sides with such clarity that her 
associates are almost as irri- 
tated as her opponents. The 
play, Inheritors, an instance of 
this sort, is really propaganda 
for free speech. In the first act 
we have a man of ideals ap- 
propriating a tract of land in 
the Mississippi valley in the 
year 1879 to found a college. 
In the next act, forty years 
later, we find the college falling 
far short of the vision of the 
founder, gagging the single 


ik the old fairy books we read of the spiteful fairy 


to non-materialistic beliefs, and 
turning away Hindu students of 
revolutionary faith in order to 
please the legislature from which it derives funds. But 
liberalism and free speech find a defender in the grand- 
daughter of the founder, who breaks a tennis racket 
over the head of a policeman and in other ways encour- 
ages resistance of law and authority. At the end of the 


play she is left facing an indeterminate term. in prison.: 


Yet in spite of her generous enthusiasm for the cause 
she espouses, the heroine is a bit too tempestuous and 
argumentative to be warmly loved, and even in the case 
of the benevolent founder, Miss Glaspell does not blink 
the fact that he got the land in the first place by selling 
liquor and firearms to the Indians. 

Again, in The People, she steps unceremoniously on 
the toes of those with whom she is in sympathy. The 
editors of a radical sheet seeking to reform the world 
are gathered together and there is the sort of conversa- 
tion over which they would like their friends to draw a 
graceful veil. The art editor is convinced that they are 





SUSAN GLASPELL 


Susan Glaspell, the distinguished *author and play- 
wright, was born in Iowa in 1882. She was gradu- 
ated from Drake University and engaged in journal- 
istic work for a number of years as a legislative re- 
member of its faculty who clings porter. Wéith her husband, the late George Cram 
Cook, she has been associated with the Provincetown 
Players. A volume of her collected plays was pub- 
lished in 1920. 


in financial straits because they have not more art in 
the paper; the poetry editor thinks that poetry would 
have saved them, etc. There are thrusts and counter- 
thrusts more cruel than clever, and extreme embarrass- 
ment when some of “the people” appear for whom they 
have supposedly written and to whom in editorials they 
have called “Come!” One fancies 
that radical acquaintances 
found this brilliant presentation 
of the reformer temperament 
but little to their taste. And 
what delicious laughter at the 
intellectual rough riders of fads 
sounds through Suppressed De- 
sires! Her heroes almost always 
wear their haloes a bit askew. 

Her honesty appears as 
clearly in her presentation of 
people. Trifles, the play made 
from the story, A Jury of Her 
Peers, has often been called “the 
great American play,” and yet 
some of Miss Glaspell’s most de- 
voted critics lament that the 
characters in it are too inarticu- 
late—that they do not have 
flashing moments in which what 
they feel and suspect breaks 
into clear, explicit speech. 
“Why these glances and halt- 
ing, awkward sentences?” they 
ask. The answer is, of course, 
that Miss Glaspell has present- 
ed these women in that way be- 
cause they are that way. The 
quiet, repressed women of lonely 
Iowa farmsteads do not have 
“flashing moments” in which 
they express subtleties. Many 
writers would have compromised 
by making the characters a sort of hybrid, now intel- 
lectual and analytical, now simple and inexpressive. 
Though such a compromise might temporarily have 
heightened the emotion of the play, in the long run the 
falsity would be felt and it would not linger powerfully 
in one’s memory as it now does. The same attitude ap- 
pears in Bernice, the play centering about a character 
who has died shortly before the play opens. The old 
father, heartbroken over the loss of his daughter, might 
have declaimed his grief eloquently. Instead we find 
him faltering, repeating, going back to her childhood 
and saying: 

“Well—you know Margaret, I can see her now as a baby. She 
was such a nice baby. She used to—reach out her hands. (Doing 
this himself.) Well, I suppose they all do.” 

Though Miss Glaspell has abundant humor, as ap- 
pears in such plays as Tickless Time and again and 
again in her brilliant dialogue, (Continued on Page 27) 
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A Community Service Project 


T is not so very long since the main 

object of school courses in History 
or Government was to tell pupils the 
facts about the way somebody else had 
done things. A few pioneers were in- 
structing their pupils in the way to do 
things themselves, but what terrible 
radicals they were considered! Today, 
we think of school not merely as a look- 
in upon life, but as a phase of life itself. 

Our courses in Civics and 


By Ray O. Hughes 


students.” He would like to get them 
to show in practical form the ideals 
which they have acquired through their 
study. 

Above every other subject in the 
school curriculum, the Civics and Prob- 
lems of Democracy courses ought to 
produce the desire and ability to do 
something for the betterment of one’s 
community. They ought to do it with- 


enter into the contest. It wants to see 
something undertaken that is definitely 
of use to the community as a whole and, 
in this case, something which can show 
evidence of its achievement in the form 
of drawings, charts, photographs, or 
other documentary proof. Very prop- 
erly, however, the project itself rather 
than the form of report made thereon 
will be the basis of the award. 

Now let us suppose you are 





Citizenship are courses in the 
doing of the acts of citizenship 
rather than merely reading 
about them—if they are of the 
most useful type. Once we 
studied merely the forms of 
government — dry statistics, 
useful if you knew how to use 
them; but who did? Some of 
our prominent politicians and 
business men, when they come 
before our schools today, still 
think that they must address 
their audience as “future citi- 
zens.” Now in reality, every 
pupil in school, unless he was 
born abroad, is already a citi- 
zen of the United States, and 
he ought to be made to 
realize it. 

Even as late as twenty years 
ago, how many of our schools 
which included Civics in their 
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Looking to the Contest 
For the first time a division of 
Awards is de- 
voted this year to Community 
Service, giving a unique oppor- 
tunity for students to partici- 
pate whose main interest is in 
civics and the social studies. 
The prize will be awarded to the 
or club which 
shows evidence of having carried 
out the best project for the bet- 
terment of its community or neighborhood. The ac- 
companying article has been prepared by Mr. Hughes 
to suggest projects and ways and means of carrying 
The closing date for the Community Serv- 
ice contest has been extended to April 20, 1927, al- 
though the other branches of the Scholastic Awards 
will close March 20. 

Mr. Hughes -is Vice Principal of Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, and a teacher of long experience 
in History, Civics, and Government. 
President of the Department of Social Studies of the 
National Education Association, and is nationally 
known as the author of several excellent texts for 
high school classes, including “Community Civics.” 


He has been 


interested. Your next ques- 
tions are, perhaps, What shall 
we do? How shall we go 
about it? 

Your Civics textbook may 
suggest dozens of possible 
projects, either by way of 
comment on something in the 
text, or in the lists printed at 
the end of sections or chapters 
of the book. Look these 
through and see if you find 
anything that would seem to 
fit your need. 

Find out what other schools 
and classes have done. In some 
places, for instance, they have 
engaged in some kind of Amer- 
icanization work for the for- 
eign born. Sometimes they 
have arranged and presented a 
pageant setting forth the main 
features of the history of the 








courses had any occasion or op- 
portunity to do anything constructive 
toward making their own community 
better? Today most of our Civics text- 
books approach the subject from the 
“service” point of view, but even yet 
too many classes stop with merely 
studying the book. 

Now the only use of studying any 
book is to get information or ideas that 
will change somebody’s life—our own 
or some one else’s. If Civics is to be 
worth the time that our best schools 
now give to it, it should show some ef- 
fects in higher ideals for our own life 
and conduct; but even this is not 
enough. Our community should realize 
some gain from its investment in such 
courses. Every class in Civics or So- 
cial Science that goes out from our 
schools should in some way make the 
community better for its experience. 

To encourage the service attitude on 
the part of our boys and girls, and to 
promote the welfare of our communities 
in general. The Scholastic has insti- 
tuted its Community Service Contest. 
The Editor tells me that he wants “to 
fertilize the social imaginations of the 


out any thought of winning a prize for 
the school ér for any member of it; yet 
we all know that prizes do stimulate 
most of us to do things that we other- 
wise would not undertake. Of course, 
the prize is a secondary consideration, 
after all, and only three out of the 
many schools which are likely to com- 
pete will be recognized with a money 
gift; but the school which is not award- 
ed one of these three prizes may still 
obtain ample satisfaction from the 
thought that it has tried to do some- 
thing for the community in which it 
lives. Its own friends will be able to 
see that it has actually tried and 
achieved. 

There is almost no limit to the type 
of enterprise which a class or school 
may undertake, with the exception that 
a project which concerns the school 
alone will not be eligible for a prize. 
Many a class has served worthily its 
own school and rightly earned high 
praise for doing so, yet The Scholastic 
wants to extend the thought of citizen- 
ship activity beyond the immediate 
daily field of labor of the classes which 


community. In other cases 
they have made large charts or maps 
of the entire community to help it know 
itself. On these charts are shown not 
only the location of the streets and im- 
portant buildings, but the attractive 
and, if necessary, the unattractive fea- 
tures of the community. 

Another favorite undertaking is the 
establishment of some sort of center of 
community interest. Perhaps it might 
be a community house which would be 
available for recreation, for lectures, 
for entertainments, and for general 
community usefulness. Perhaps _ it 
might be a community playground. 
Some towns have had plenty of land 
available, but not in shape for satisfac- 
tory use. Sometimes, it is true, the 
special problem has been to secure bet- 
ter order and higher standards of con- 
duct on the playground. One community 
brought about the construction of an 
outdoor swimming pool, which in the 
winter was turned into a skating rink. 

Other organizations have been inter- 
ested in improving the appearance of 
their community, getting rid of dis- 
graceful public dumps and other eye- 
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sores. The location of bill-boards and 
the kind of matter that appears on them 
is a really important proposition for a 
community even yet. Closely related 
to the matter of physical attractiveness 
is the amusement problem as seen in the 
movie shows. Sometimes investigations 
have been made into these. If the pic- 
tures shown were not of high quality, 
investigators have helped to secure bet- 
ter ones and to convince the proprietors 
of picture houses that they would make 
just as much money by showing the 
better kind of pictures. 


Every large city has seen numerous 
campaigns to provide milk and ice for 
the poor in the summer time. Other 
classes and schools have built up com- 
munity libraries. In New York and 
other states a number of schools have 
started tree planting on publicly owned 
land. So we might go on at consider- 
able length, but perhaps we have men- 
tioned enough things that have been 
done to suggest some things that your 
class or school may do. 

Right here it may be well for us to 
offer one or two suggestions. Do not 
attempt anything that is likely to be 
beyond your power to complete. A fore- 
station project, for instance, can be 
only started by any school in any par- 
ticular year. If the class which begins 
it can set in motion such an interest 
that others will carry on year by year 
until the work is done, it will be an im- 
mensely valuable undertaking. But it 


will be well to make sure that the 
project will have the support of classes 
that follow yours. It will be much bet- 
ter to undertake something which you 
know you can finish than to start some- 
thing and then have to leave it as a 
monument of ineffective. or wasted 
energy. 

Try to find just what your particular 
community needs most. What one com- 
munity needs may not please another 
at all. It would seem almost silly for 
a school in the heart of New York City 
to attempt anything in the way of 
planting forests, while a country school 
would have little occasion to work on 
the cleaning up of filthy alleys. Both 
schools, however, might find some 
project in which the beautification of 
their community would play a part. 

Do not undertake anything which is 
likely to antagonize any considerable 
number of people. Even such laudable 
enterprises as getting rid of public 


dumps or improving the quality of. 


moving-picture shows might have to be 
handled with ‘considerable tact. There 
will probably be enough good things 
for you to do that the intelligent and 
interested people in your community 
will approve, without causing any note- 
worthy amount of opposition. Don’t 
be afraid, however, if one or two cranks 
do find fault. That is always the way 
whenever somebody attempts to make 
things better. 

See to it that your local newspapers 
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give you all the publicity that you need. 
Of course you won’t do the thing merely 
for the sake of advertising yourself, 
but if the community knows what you 
are about, it will be much more likely 
to help you and make it possible for 
you to accomplish more than if you 
“hide your light under a bushel.” In- 
deed, one member of your class might 
do his full share on the job by handling 
the publicity end of it. 

Before you start, be sure your class 
is organized so that each member of it 
has one or more definite things to do. 
It will almost inevitably be necessary 
to work through committees, with the 
class or school president, or some other 
responsible person, as general chairman 
to oversee the whole undertaking and 
make sure that every committee is 
handling its own job efficiently. 

The highest recognition will justly 
go to projects in which the students 
themselves have shown the chief initia- 
tive, and to the greatest degree have 
carried on the work without any assist- 
ance except that which they themselves 
have secured through their own efforts. 
At the same time, however, a faculty 
advisor is an absolute necessity. Seek 
his counsel. Follow his advice. Let 
him become the connecting link between 
your own activities and the responsi- 
bility of the school principal or board 
of education or other higher authority. 

It is almost certain that differences 


(Concluded on Page 26) 








The Get-Culture-Quick Fallacy 


By Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


UMANITY has a weakness for 

wanting the largest possible in- 
come from the least possible investment. 
We are forever looking for short-cuts 
to cash and to culture. 

A human weakness always attracts a 
swarm of charlatans to take advantage 
of it; and our weakness for short-cuts 
to the improvement of our bank ac- 
counts and our brains has attracted two 
distinct types of charlatans. 

It has attracted the economic confi- 
dence man who never lacks for cus- 
tomers when he promises to quadruple 
a man’s money-power within a brief 
season. 

We are becoming increasingly sus- 
picious of the fake stocks and fantastic 
schemes of the economic confidence 
man; but we are still incredibly suscep- 
tible to the glittering prospectus and 
glowing promise of the educational con- 
fidence man who tells us he can, for a 
consideration, deliver culture at our 
door in a single set of books or a single 





-course of lessons. 

The operations of the educational 
confidence man are, of course, less dan- 
gerous, but they are just as delusive as 
the operations of the economic confi- 
dence man. 

The sin of the educational confidence 
man does not lie in his selling us a set 
of books or a course of lessons; his sin 
lies in his selling talk which invariably 
over-simplifies the achievement of 
culture. 

At least once a year I like to re-read 
Matthew Arnold’s long but lucid defi- 
nition of culture as “a pursuit of our 
total perfection by means of getting to 
know, on all the matters which most 
concern us, the best which has been 
thought and said in the world; and 
through thisknowledge, turning astream 
of fresh and free thought upon our 
notions and habits, which we now fol- 
low staunchly but mechanically, vainly 
imagining that there is a virtue in fol- 
lowing them staunchly which makes up 


for the mischief of following them me- 
chanically.” 

Clearly, culture is, as Arnold calls it, 
an inward operation, the habit of using 
ideas freely, being nourished but not 
bound by them. 

Culture is not mere poise; the acro- 
bat’s nice co-ordination of muscular 
activities can give us that. 

Culture is not mere polish; the valet’s 
knowledge of dress and demeanor can 
give us that. 

Culture is that freshness, freedom, 
and flexibility of mind which come when 
we use information as a means. of 
emancipation from those stock habits 
and notions which have nothing to com- 
mend them save their age and their 
popularity. 

Culture is not a commodity that can 
be marketed in plain or fancy contain- 
ers; it cannot be transferred to us 
either by mail or by mouth. 

There is no short-cut to culture. 
Copyright, 1926, by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 








ATIONAL DRAMA WEEK will 

be observed February 13-20 at the 
instance of the Drama League of 
America. Though we have had an 
Apple Week and hear of a suggestion 
to have a Peanut Week, the reasons for 
having a week devoted to spiritual food 
may not be so clearly understood nor 
so appetizing as those that make agree- 
able a mono-diet “for your stomach’s 
sake.” 

Pertinent reasons are many, but bet- 
ter than these always is a universal 
principle. In one of the few books of 
contemporary writers which seems 
likely to become a classic, that account 
of a philosophic walking tour called 
The Path to Rome, by Hilaire Belloc, 
occur these sentences. He is referring 
to “what the human race has done for 
thousands upon thousands of years.” 
“Whatever is buried right into our blood 
from immemorial habit, that we must be 
certain to do if we are to be fairly 
happy (of course no grown man or 
woman can really be happy for long— 
but I mean reasonably happy), and 
what is more important, decent and 
secure of our souls.” Then, Belloc 
mentions, among other inbred impulses, 
that ‘‘one should dance on occasions; 
and one should sing in chorus.” Now 
every student of the drama knows that 
the dance and singing in chorus have 
been blended in the origins of drama 
among all primitive people. “Have 
been” because the fact is being observed 
today by anthropologists who study the 
aboriginal tribes in all parts of the still 
uncivilized world. Letourneau, whose 
work may be consulted in a large li- 
brary, patly declares that “choral and 
mimic dances constitute nearly all the 
literature of primitive people.” Hirn 
in his Origins of Art and Grosse in his 
Beginnings of Art, 
both anthropologists, 
even assert that drama 
is the very earliest of 
all the imitative arts. 
The principle now is 
obvious. What man 
has done ever since 
“his eyes first became 
troubled with a soul,” 
what has always ex- 
pressed the deepest 
yearning of his spirit, 
remains latent in his 
mature and will be 
stifled by our indus- 
trial and _ inartistic 
civilization only with 


By Elmer Kenyon 





DANIEL L. QUIRK, JR. 


A_ successful business man of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, who has made a hobby of a 
“Little Theater” in his home town, Mr. 
Quirk is now President of the Drama League 
of America. Mr. Kenyon is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the League and chair- 
man of the National Drama Week Committee. 


grave peril to the happiness of human 
society. 

Drama Week provides an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to sound a tocsin for 
all lovers of humane culture to consider 
what the evident decline in the art of 
acted drama means to a nation that 
strikes every thoughtful observer as 
being anaemic in soul from a lack of 
spiritual nourishment. Hamlet said, 
“The play’s the thing, wherein I'll 
catch the conscience of the King.” And 
did not his creator write Hamlet and 
his other masterpieces, as do all great 





SCENE FROM BARRIE’S “WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS” 
Produced by the Cornish Theatre of Seattle. 
revived on Broadway, with Helen Hays in the leading role, and is now on tour. 


This famous play was recently 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Why Study Drama? 


dramatists, with the flaming conviction 
that “the play’s the thing wherein I’!] 
cach the conscience of humanity?’’ Ed- 
mund Burke, as too many high school 
students learn to their mental embar- 
rassment, never spoke lightly; so that 
when he said that “the stage, indeed, 
may be considered the republic of active 
literature, and its history, the history 
of the state,” most readers of this page 
will consider his statement conservative 
and deeply weighed. 

With these principles established, let 
us suppose that a high school educa- 
tion were to become completely 
“jazzed,” that only “up-to-the-minute 
stuff” were read, that not a single book 
older than the current year was to be 
so much as mentioned. Many young 
folk, no doubt, who now are bored with 
the compulsion of mastering the best 
that has been thought and treasured 
through the ages would come to school 
not only “with shining morning faces” 
but no longer “like a snail unwillingly.” 
Yet since the vast majority of books 
published last year are already forgot- 
ten this year, of what value would be 
education that fed upon books that van- 
ish like the desert air? Would not such 
misguided students soon ask with Ban- 
quo, “Have we eaten on the insane 
root or were such things here as we do 
speak about?” What they would 
“speak about,” the world of culture 
may have no use for, because only tried 
and tested literature goes on making up 
our heritage of thought. 


Unfortunately, the stage in America 
at this moment deals only in such “up- 
to-the-minute stuff”; and, hence, audi- 
ences are as empty-headed as would be 
those hypothetical students. As a re- 
sult, in the last fifteen years, over six 
hundred legitimate theatres have com- 
pletely disappeared. 
Whereas the grandfa- 
thers and _ possibly 
some fathers of our 
readers lived in a peri- 
od when over twenty- 
five actors of great 
force and popularity 
toured the country in 
the classics of dra- 
matic literature, not a 
single first-rate actor 
can afford to do so to- 
day. So that while 
boys and girls in 
Czecho-Slovakia have 
had a chance to see the 
Concluded on Page 26 
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ANY monuments have 

been reared to Abraham 
Lincoln, but the memorial 
which possesses the most en- 
during value is perhaps the 
Oldroyd Lincoln Memorial Col- 
lection, which has _ recently 
come into the possession of the 
United States. 

The collection, which con- 
tains some 38,000 Lincoln 
articles was purchased from 
the collector for the sum of 
$50,000 and is said to repre- 
sent the largest aggregation of 
relics of one individual in the 
world. It seems all the more 
wonderful when one is in- 
formed that this collection was 
made almost single-handed by 
one man, a man whose life was 
dedicated to the collecting of 
Lincolniana at a terrifle sacrifice to his 
material welfare. 

Henry Van Dyke, in his volume of 
short stories entitled The Ruling Pas- 
sion, points out, you remember, that in 
every man there is some one passion, 
usually, that dominates his life. Hero- 
worship was undoubtedly the ruling 
passion of Captain Osborne Oldroyd’s 
life! As a boy in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
before the Civil War, he came across 
a picture of Abraham Lincoln, read 
some of his speeches, and entered upon 
his remarkable service to his country— 
the collecting of Lincoln relics from the 
highways and the byways where he 
walked. The collector never saw his 
idol, but when you talk to him you feel 
that he has known Abraham Lincoln 
very well indeed, so intimately has he 
lived with the character and personality 
of the Great American. 


In 1873, with his little bundle of 
Lincolniana under his arm, the young 
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LINCOLN’S MOTHER'S BIBLE 


From which Nancy Hanks read to her 
children. On the igo is the childish auto- 
graph of little “‘Abe.” 





The Oldroyd Lincoln Memorial Collection 


By Kathleen Read Coontz 





CAPTAIN OLDROYD AND HIS HERO . 

Mr. Oldroyd in 1913 walked the entire distance from Wash- 

ington to New York. He stopped at Newark, New Jersey, to 
see the famous Lincoln statue there by Gutzon Borglum. 


officer, who had served so gallantly his 
country in the war, moved to Spring- 
field, Illinois, and rented the Lincoln 
house. Later he was instrumental in 
acquiring this house as a gift to the 
state from Lincoln’s eldest son, Robert. 
Here for twenty years Captain Old- 
royd had his relics on display the while 
he was busily engaged in making addi- 
tions. It was at this time that he pur- 
chased from Robert Todd Lincoln the 
Lincoln furniture which contributes to 
the museum such intimate reminders of 
the life of the struggling Springfield 
lawyer: a walnut cradle in which the 
Lincoln children were rocked, frequent- 
ly by the hand of their father; the 
black horsehair sofa and chairs that 
Lincoln bought several years before the 
family moved to Washington, and 
which must have been a subject of much 
pride before her neighbors to ambitious 
Mary Todd Lincoln; the wooden 
dining-room chairs, whose rounds are 
well worn by the impatient heels of 
three hungry little Lincoln boys; a 
battered carriage wheel from the fam- 
ily carriage, which Robert Lincoln said 
“never looked much better”; the cook 
stove on which the tired little housewife 
kept warm the food for her husband, 
who always forgot to come home on 
time for meals; and lastly, the office 
chair and desk in whose sentient life 
still thrills, surely, the immortal words 
of the First Inaugural Address penned 


there. 

In 1891 Captain Oldroyd moved his 
collection to Washington and was per- 
mitted to domicile it in the house on 
10th street. Approaching this house 


2 | from F street, one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the cap- 
ital, one sees on the north side 
of the high steps fastened to 
the iron railing a sign which 
says, “Abraham Lincoln died 
in this house at 22 minutes past 
seven, April 15th, 1865.” The 
house is a modest three-story 
brick edifice and was owned 
and occupied by William 
Petersen at the time of the 
tragedy. It is now the prop- 
erty of the United States and 
still holds the priceless Lin- 
coln collection. 


Upon climbing the steps of 
the house with recollections of 
that poignant moment in his- 
tory when the limp form of the 
Great Emancipator was borne 
up them, the visitor rings a 
jangling little bell and is ushered into 
rooms dedicated to the man of the ages. 

The walls of the hall are covered 
completely with portraits of Lincoln at 
every period in his career: fictitious pic- 
tures of him as a lad in the Kentucky 
cabin, as a young man building a boat 
to sail down the Mississippi, prints and 
engravings of the young lawyer de- 
bating with Stephen Douglas, and 
many, many photographs of the 
troubled sad-eyed president with the 
look of ‘“‘malice towards none.” Alto- 
gether there are some three hundred of 
them, many of which have never been 
reproduced. 


In what was once the front parlor 
of the boarding house may be found 
some of the most interesting articles in 
the museum: a black locust rail split by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1830 and taken 
from the fence around his father’s 
house on Gooseneck Prairie in Illinois; 
over in the corner are the remains of 
an old spinning wheel used by Lincoln’s 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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LINCOLN’S 
OFFICE 
ARM CHAIR 


Another cher- 
ished relic of 
the Oldroyd 
collection. The 
chair stood for 
many ‘years in 
Lincoln’s law 
office at Spring- 
field. 





O many, many millions of Amer- 

icans the Constitution of the 
United States might as well be some 
musty document hidden away in the 
sandy ruins of Chaldea. These mil- 
lions of citizens live under its blessings, 
but know nothing of its contents. It 
is highly probable that ninety-five out 
of every hundred American citizens 
could not answer the simplest question 
on the fundamental law of our land. 


What is it, what is its purpose, how 
does it daily affect our lives, liberty, 
and possessions? These are questions 
that it would seem that every citizen 
should be able to answer concerning 
that great charter which makes possible 
his citizenship and his peaceful pursuit 
of his daily work. 


The Constitution is the fundamental 
statement agreed to by every state 
joining the Union known as the United 
States of America. It is superior to 
any law enacted by the national Con- 
gress or by any state legislature. In- 
deed, if either Congress or a legislature 
passes a statute not agreeing strictly 
with this national Constitution, such a 
statute is declared by the Supreme 
Court of the nation to be “unconstitu- 
tional” and therefore without authority. 


It is plain, therefore, that a Consti- 
tution is a genuine necessity for this or 
any other nation. For every people 
must have a few set principles to which 
they have all consented, so that all their 
rules and deeds may conform to these 
recognized and well-known principles. 
Otherwise all inhabitants of a govern- 
ment would become bewildered, con- 
fused, and finally quarrelsome. When, 
moreover, a uation has such an estab- 
lished set of fundamental concepts in 
accordance with which everything must 
be done, the officers in power dare not 
attempt to declare wrong or oppressive 
rules, and the weaker group, known as 
the minority, is thus protected from the 
stronger group, known as the majority. 

After the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris with Great Britain, on September 
8, 1783, closing the Revolutionary War, 
the thirteen colonies united under a 
vague compact commonly called the 
Articles of Confederation. But this 
kind of agreement was entirely too 
loose. It gave each state too much in- 
dependence and the Union not enough 
authority. Therefore representatives 
from all the colonies met in a Federal 
Convention at Philadelphia, and on 
September 17, 1787, adopted a set of 
guiding principles called the Constitu- 


By Carl Holliday, Ph.D. 
Dean of the University of Toledo 





National Oratorical Contest 


The Fourth National Oratorical Con- 
test on the Constitution of the United 
States and the Second International 
Contest to be held in conjunction have 
just been announced for 1927. As in 
previous years, leading newspapers of 
their ive areas will sponsor the 
contest locally, offering special prizes, 
while the seven national finalists will 
be given a two and a half months’ 
tour of Europe. In addition to the 
five countries which participated last 
year, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and 
Argentina will be represented in the 
international contest. 

Following its yd my of providing the 
best possible aid for students who wish 
to compete, THE SCHOLASTIC 
publishes herewith the first of a group 
of articles on various phases of the 
Constitution. Written by Dr. Holli- 
day, a leading authority on early 
American history, it presents in clari- 
fied form the things that every student 
wants to know about the history, 

nature, purposes, provisions, and ef- 
fects of our fundamental law. 











tion of the United States of America. 
After this adoption the colonies 

rather slowly ratified or agreed to the 

Constitution. Slowly, because some of 


the smaller ones feared to unite closely 
with such huge ones as Virginia, for in- 
stance, lest their individual authority 





THE SHRINE OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 


In this specially constructed marble case in 
the Library of Congress repose the original 
authorized copies of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. Plates of 
glass and a gelatin film prevent their fading. 
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The Constitution of the United States: I 


and power should be lost. But the con- 
fidence that the people in general had 
in those men who made and supported 
the new Constitution, such as James. 
Madison, George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Thomas Jefferson, finally caused all 
thirteen colonies to accept the plan of 
union created and urged by these men. 


For a long time certain states, espe- 
cially those in the South, maintained 
that this union under the Constitution 
was not necessarily a permanent one 
and that any state might withdraw from 
the agreement when it believed its fun- 
damental rights endangered. It re- 
quired the great Civil War of 1861- 
1865 to settle forever that a state, once 
in the Union, could never be released 
from the compact. 


From time to time it has been be- 
lieved that the Constitution did not 
meet new difficulties or new problems 
unforeseen by its authors, and there- 
fore we have thus far made nineteen 
additions, known as Amendments, to 
our Constitution. To make such an 
amendment is, fortunately, a slow pro- 
cess; for the change or addition must 
first be proposed and passed in Con- 
gress and then must be ratified by the 
voters in at least two-thirds of the 
States. 


This changing and adding to a na- 
tion’s constitution is considered by 
students of government a rather dan- 
gerous procedure. For a constitution 
should be exceedingly flexible and gen- 
eral in its statements, not dealing in 
specific or particular cases of wrong- 
doing or injustice. If many such 
specific things are mentioned in this 
general foundation law of the land, it 
is liable to become stiff and fixed and 
thus allows no free, broad interpreta- 
tions of it to fit the changing condi- 
tions of a growing nation. Recently a 
proposed amendment to grant the na- 
tional Government power to regulate 
child-labor within the states themselves 
was defeated by the states because of 
this very feeling that the Constitution 
was by means of too many amendments 
centralizing too much authority in the 
national Government and thus weaken- 
ing the local authority of the states. 

The Preamble, or introduction to the 
Constitution, states very clearly the 
purpose of this great general law. It 
s “to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and to secure 
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the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

The Constitution then states that it 
itself, together with laws passed by 
Congress and treaties, not in opposition 
to this Constitution, shall be the su- 
preme law of the United States. And 
the Constitution warns that senators 
and congressmen, members of state 
legislatures, and all other officers of the 
national Government or of the indi- 
vidual states must be bound by oath or 
positive statement that they will sup- 
port this Constitution. 

If such an official does acts not in 
agreement with the Constitution he may 
be arrested and brought into a court, 
which, if he be found guilty, shall de- 
clare his office taken away from him 
and may even inflict upon him a severe 
penalty, such as imprisonment. Fur- 
thermore, the Constitution deals with 
another kind of enemy—the traitor. 
“Treason,” declares this document, 
“against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them or in 
adhering to their enemies: giving them 
aid and comfort.” 

Since the Constitution explicitly 
states that one of its chief reasons for 
being is to guarantee liberty and per- 
sonal rights, we may naturally expect it 
to present exceedingly plain principles 
dealing with this very purpose. 

Every state, for instance, is guaran- 
teed a republican form of government; 
that is, a government in which every 
citizen shall have equal opportunity be- 
fore the law. This does not at all mean 
that all men are born equal in all op- 
portunities ; for some are born with less 
physical or mental ability than others. 
But it does mean that whatever ability 
a citizen may have shall not be ham- 
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CHILDREN OF ALIENS, BORN IN AMERICA 

‘All persons born or naturalized in the 

United States and subject to the jurisdiction 

thereof are citizens of the United States.”— 
14th Amendment, Paragraph 1. 





pered by laws granting unequal rights. 
Moreover, the Constitution guarantees 
that the national Government will pro- 
tect any state from invasion and in time 
of internal troubles, such as serious 
riots, will even protect the citizens by 
means of national troops, if the state 
legislature or the governor shall request 
such protection. 

The Constitution also assists citizens 
in maintaining their liberty and per- 
sonal rights by defining exactly who 
may be called a citizen. Any person 
born within the United States and sub- 
ject to its control shall be considered a 
citizen. If a child be born into the 
family of some foreign ambassador to 
this nation that child cannot, of course, 
be called an American citizen; for he is 
not subject to the control of this 
country. As a further safeguard of 
citizenship, the Constitution declares 
that no state shall pass a law decreas- 
ing the privileges or rights of any par- 
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TRIAL BY JURY 
“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shal enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the state and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed.” —6th Amendment. 


ticular citizens or any class of citizens. 

The makers of the Constitution 
realized that some states might seek to 
be too independent and might try to 
hamper or ignore the rights of other 
states. The document therefore plainly 
directs that “full faith and credit shall 
be given in each state to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state.” 

To make personal rights still more 
safe one of the amendments further de- 
clares that the right of a citizen to vote 
shall not be denied or decreased on ac- 
count of his race, color, or previous con- 
dition as a servant or slave. For the 
same reason the Constitution rules that 
no public officer shall be made to an- 
swer any question about his religion, 
nor may Congress make any law deal- 
ing with the founding of a religious 
body or the worship of any religion. 

The writers of the Constitution knew 
of the violent methods formerly used 
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THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of their grievances.’’—Ist Amendment. 


by foreign rulers in searching people’s 
homes for evidence of wrong-doing, and 
doubtless they intended to afford pro- 
tection against such viclence through 
their general statements of citizens’ 
rights. But later an amendment was 
added, declaring explicitly that per- 
sons, houses, papers, and property shall 
not be liable to unreasonable search or 
seizing, that a warrant must first be ob- 
tained from proper public officials for 
such search and seizing, and that the 
warrant must be granted only for 
“probable cause,’ supported by state- 
ments of citizens and describing the 
place, person, or thing to be searched 
or seized. 


And if a person is seized for such a 
supposed wrong-doing that might bring 
upon him the penalty of death or long 
imprisonment, he may not be held un- 
less a body of citizens appointed by a 
judge and known as a grand jury, shall 
consider the case worthy of a trial in 
a court. Such a declaration by a grand 
jury is called an indictment. And the 
Constitution provides that a _ person 
shall not twice be put thus in danger of 
death for the same wrongdoing. Wisely 
too, the great document rules that no 
one shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself, nor shall he be de- 
prived of his liberty, property, or life 
without court procedure. 

The Constitution has a great deal 
to say about the rights of a person ac- 
cused of wrong-doing. He may demand 
a public trial, and it must not be de- 
layed. Either in a case where he is ac- 
cused of seriously harming or endanger- 
ing the body of another (a criminal 
case) or in a case where money of the 


(Concluded on Page 29) 








Notes Prepared by the 
American Library Association 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are spe- 
cially recommended for high school libraries. 


GENERAL 

Everyman’s Dictionary. N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 
80c. 

An inexpensive but none the less compre- 
hensive English dictionary has been added to 
the Everyman’s Library. 

Woodruff, Douglas. Plato’s American Re- 
public. (Today and Tomorrow Series.) 
N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 116p. $1. 

A judicious addition to the literature of 
satire is this clever little parody in which So- 
crates talks over with his friends the peculiar- 
ities of the American republic. 

HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Ellwood, Charles A. The Psychology of 
Human Society. N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 
495p. $3. 

A new synthesis of socialogical theory from 
a psychological point of view, superseding 
the author’s previous books in the same field. 
Gowen, Herbert Henry. An Outline History 

of China. N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 542p. 

Map. $4. 

A comprehensive one-volume survey, from 
3000 B. C. down to 1926. 

*Hartley, Dorothy. Life and Work of the 
People of England; a Pictorial Record from 
Contemporary Sources: The Fifteenth Cen- 
tury; The Sixteenth Century; by Dorothy 
Hartley and Margaret M. Elliot. 2v. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1926. Illus. Each, $2.50. 
The text is brief and very simple but the 

illustrations depicting daily life and customs 

are numerous and excellent. 

*Luce, Robert. Congress; An Explanation. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ., 1926. $1.50. 
Explains what Congress does and how it 

works, its responsibilities and limitations, in 

a clear, simple fashion. 


Marcosson, Issac Frederick. Caravans of 
Commerce. N. .., Harper, 1926. 331p. 
Illus. $3. 


The story of America’s world-trade expan- 
sion is interestingly told here by a well- 
known writer on economic affairs. Founded 
upon a series of articles in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. , 
Smith, Thomas Vernor. The Democratic 

Way of Life. Chic., Univ. of Chic., 1926. 

21ip. $1.75. 

The author urges on doubtful democrats a 
realization that democracy’s only remedy is 
more democracy. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Black, Jack. You Can’t Win. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1926. 394p. $2. 

The author was a professional thief for 
thirty years, fifteen of which were spent in 
prison. He describes minutely his career of 
crime, and finally estimates that his total 
gains from burglary were greatly exceeded 
by his losses. 

*Cendrars, Blaise. Sutter’s Gold; tr. from 
the French by Henry Longan Stuart. N. Y., 
Harper, 1926. 179p. Illus. $2.50. 

The astounding chronicle of Johann Au- 
gust Sutter’s pilgrimage from Switzerland to 
California. He became one of the most ro- 


mantic and wealthy figures in American his- 

tory. But his life was ruined by the discov- 

ery of gold, and he died a weary, disap- 

pointed old man. 

Clemenceau, Georges. Demosthenes; ir. frem 
the French by Charles Miner Thempsen. 
Boston, Houghton, 1926. 158p. Illus. $2.50. 


In the form of this short biography, the 
famous ex-premier of France has attempted 
to convey to his countrymen an up-to-date les- 
son in plain living and high thinking. 
*Hammond, John Winthrop. A Magician of 

Sctence, the Boys’ Life of Steinmetz. N. Y., 

Century, 1926. 210p. Illus. $1.75. 

The story of Charles Steinmetz, the great 
mathematician and electrical genius, is a rec- 
ord of achievement in spite of great physical 
disability. 
Holloway, Emory. 

tation in Narrative. 

330p. Illus. $5. 

In this book are condensed many facts of 
Whitman’s life hitherto neglected by biog- 
raphers. Mr. Holloway’s method is unpreju- 
diced. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. The Face of Silence. 

N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 255p. $3. 

A beautifully written biography of a holy 
man of India, Rama Krishna, a mystic whose 
teachings of tolerance and spirituality were 
directed toward all peoples and all religions. 
Redman, Ben Ray. Edwin Arlington Robin- 

son. (Modern American Writers VI.) 

N. Y., McBride, 1926. 97p. $1. 

A keen analysis of the poet’s genius and 
the influence of his life upon his work. It is 
Mr. Redman’s opinion that Robinson is the 
greatest poet this country has yet produced. 
*Williams, Michael. Little Brother Francis 

of Assisi. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 188p. 

Illus. $1.75. 

The life of Francesco Bernardone, known 
to the world as Francis of Assisi, the founder 


Whitman; an Interpre- 
N. Y., Knopf, 1926. 


of the Franciscan order, told for young 
people. Decorative illustrations by Boris 
Artzybasheff. 

FINE ARTS 


Best-Maugard, Adolfo. A Method for Cre- 
ative Design. N. Y., Knopf, 1926. $2.50. 
Mr. Best-Maugard has evolved a practical 

and intensely interesting method of design 

based on seven motifs which he has found 
fundamental to all native arts. 

Gerwig, Henrietta. Fifty Famous Painters. 
N. Y., Crowell, 1926. 461p. Illus. $3.50. 
Brief biographies of fifty famous painters 

of Italy, Germany, Flanders, Holland, Spain, 

France, England, and America. Illustrated 

with fifty plates, twelve in color. 

*Mumford, Lewis. Architecture. (Reading 
with a Purpose Series.) Chic., American 
Library Association, 1926. Cloth, 50c; 
paper, 35c. 

An informative and beautifully clear essay 
(with suggested readings) which treats archi- 
tecture as an art to be understood and ap- 
preciated by everybody. 

Turner, Walter James. Orpheus, or The 
Music of the Future. (Today and Tomor- 
row Series.) N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 89p. $1. 
A charming thoughful essay expressing the 

philosophy of music, its relationship with the 

other arts, and prophesying its future de- 
velopments. 
SCIENCE 

*Holland, Rupert Sargent. Historic Ships. 
Phila., Macrae Smith, 1926: 390p. Illus. 
$3.50. 

Ships of different periods and countries are 
described against a background of their con- 
temporary history—from the early boats used 
centuries before Christ to hydro-aeroplanes of 
the present. Many excellent illustrations. 
Howe, Harrison Estell. Chemistry in the 

Werld’s Werk. (Library of Modern Sci- 

ences.) N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1926. 244p. 

Illus. $3. 

Popularized information about the work of 
the modern chemist, in communication, food, 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
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clothing, decoration, sanitation and national 

defense. 

*McNamee, Graham. You’re On the Air. 
N. Y., Harper, 1926. 107p. Illus. $1.75. 
“The world’s most popular radio an- 

nouncer” tells the story of his unusual ex- 

periences with great artists whom he has met 
in his work. 

Shapley, Harlow. Starlight. 
1926. 143p. Illus. $1. 
The director of the Harvard observatory 

tells with clarity and interest of the evolution 

of the stars and planets, and of the place of 
man’s earth in time and space. 

*Thomson, John Arthur. The New Natural 
History. v.3. N. Y., Putnam, 1926. 1152p. 
Illus. $6. 

The third volume in this popular, pictorial 
natural history. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


*Branch, Douglas. The Coavboy and His In- 
terpreters. N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 275p. 
Illus. $2.50. 


N. Y., Doran, 


A native Texan contrasts the fiction type . 


of cowboy with the actual one in this account 
of his work, life, songs, clothes, language and 


exploits. 

*Graham, Stephen. The Gentle Art of 
Tramping. N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 271p. 
Illus. $2.50. 


Informal essays on walking tours which 
give some account of equipment, routes, and 
entertaining reminiscences of the author’s 
journeys afoot in all parts of the world. 
Lucas, Edward Verrall. A Wanderer in 

Rome. N. Y., Doran, 1926. 259p. Illus. 


$5. 

A delightful book in which the reader is 
led through both the familiar and the un- 
frequented parts of Rome. 

Putnam, David Binney. David Goes to 
Greenland. N. Y., Putnam, 1926. 167p. 
Illus. $1.75. 

David, who wrote last year of his voyage to 
the Galapagos Islands with William Beebe, 
tells with boyish enthusiasm of his journey to 
the Arctic with the American Museum Green- 
land expedition. 

Rawson, Kennett. A Boy’s-Eye View of the 
Arctic. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 142p. 
Illus. $1.75. 

Another story of experiences in the far 
North, written by a 14-year-old boy who was 
lucky enough to be invited to accompany 
Commander MacMillan on his artic expedi- 
tion of 1925. 


LITERATURE 


Benet, William Rose, Comp. Poems for 
Youth. N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 512p. $2.00. 
An anthology of the most striking Amer- 

ican poetry from Bryant to Hilda Conkling. 

A splendid introduction to the reading of 

poetry for high school students. 

Braithwaite, William Stanley, ed. An- 
thology of Magazine Verse for 1926 and 
Yearbook of American Poetry. Boston, 
B. J. Brimmer Co., 1926. 928p. $4.00. 
This, the 14th annual issue of this indis- 

pensable current anthology, contains several 

critical essays, directories, ‘“who’s who's” 
etc., on American poetry, in addition to the 
poems selected. 

Cammaerts, Emile. The Poetry of Nonsense. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 86p. $1.75. 

Five delightful essays analyzing the spirit 
of nonsense in nursery rhymes, folk tales, and 
the work of Lear, Carroll, and others, and 
weighing its influence in English art and 
letters. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


I. Lizette Woodworth Reese 


LL true lovers of poetry read 

Lizette Woodworth Reese. Her 
poetry has been called the poetry of 
yesterday as well as the poetry of to- 
morrow. Whether you read her first 
volume, A Branch of May, that ap- 
peared in 1887, or her famous sonnet 
called “Tears,” or “Gold” recently ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, you will be conscious of a 
serene and tender quality that it pos- 
sesses. Few high school teachers of 
English have ever made the rich con- 
tribution to lyric verse that Miss Reese 
has made during a period of forty years 
at the Western High School of Balti- 


more. 


From her Wild Cherry, published in 
1923, the Norman Remington Company 
have granted the use of “Wild Cherry” 
and “March Wind.” The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature has generously per- 
mitted the use of “Gold.” 


Wild Cherry 


Why make your lodging here in this spent 
lane, 

Where but an old man, with his sheep each 
day, 

Twice through the forgotten grass, goes by 
your way, 

Half sees you there, and not once looks again? 

For you are of the very ribs of spring, 

And should have many lovers, who have none. 

In silver cloaks, in hushed troops lown the 
sun 

Should they draw near, oh strange and lovely 
thing! 

Beauty has no set weather, no sure place; 

Her careful pageantries are here as there, 

With nothing lost. And soon, some lad may 
start— 

A strayed Mayer in this unremembered 
space— 

At your tall white, and know you very fair, 

And run, and run, to roof within your heart. 


March Wind 


Blow! blow, and tear Orion down; 
Topple his great hounds out the sky; 
And I shall wear about the town, 
A cloak of silver bye and bye. 


Set your wild trumpet to the dust, 

And crack the old gr-ves. High or low 
Upset the world, if so you must, 

To start one village rose to blow. 


Tug at men’s hearts. As with a knife 
From every vain thing cut them free; 
And break the littleness of life 

As one breaks fagots on the knee. 


Blow! blow my lover a strange dream; 
Pierce his old thought of me in twain; 
Make me so fair to him, I seem 

A new Helen, down new Trojan lane. 





LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Gold 


Rub the sleep out of your eyes, 
Judith. Run out to the cold; 
Cowslips there unpack their gold; 
In the wet new grass it lies. 


Slender, mutable, and gay, 

In a flurry of the rain; 

Run before it is in vain; 

Gold grows scarcer every day. 


Doubtless there is still enough 
To last on from year to year, 
Wildly permanent and clear; 
Cowslips are not of that stuff. 


Rosalind had this gathering, too! 
Run into the house and fill 

Shelf and corner of the sill; 

It will last as long as you. 


Rosalind went. And cowslips must. 
Girls and cowslips cannot stay 
Longer than the required day; 

For the end of gold is dust. 


II. Anna Hempstead Branch 


Lyric also is the poetry of Anna 
Hempstead Branch, whose first volume, 
The Heart of the Road, was published 
in 1901. A high seriousness and a 
clear comprehension of the common 
work of life mark what she has written. 
You will gather such an impression by 
reading “Sweet Weariness” and “Her 
Hands,” quoted from her volume The 
Shoes That Danced, published in 1905. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have kindly 
permitted the use of the poems that 
follow. 
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Sweet Weariness 


Fatigue itself may be a pleasant thing 

And weariness be silken, soft and fine! 
Upon my eyes its little vapors shine, 
Trailing me softly like a colored wing! 
Tender as when beloved voices sing 

It steals upon me and with touch divine 
Lulls all my senses till each thought of mine 
Is hushed to quiet, unremembering. 

Oh, weariness thrice dear, so frailly spun 
Of ended pleasure that still shines and glows; 
Oh, weariness, thrice dear! What have I 


one 
To earn this delicate and deep repose? 

Child, thou hast worshipped at the setting sun 
And looked long, long, upon the opening rose. 


My Mother: Her Hands 


My mother’s hands are cool and fair, 
They can do anything. 

Delicate mercies hide them there 
Like flowers in the spring. 


When I was small and could not sleep, 
She used to come to me, 

And with my cheek upon her hand 
How sure my rest would be. 


For everything she ever touched 
Of beautiful or fine, 


- Their memories living in her hands 


Would warm that sleep of mine. 


Her hands remember how they played 
One time in meadow streams— 

And all the flickering song and shade 
Of water took my dreams 


Swift through her haunted fingers pass 
Memories of garden things; 

I dipped my face in flowers and grass 
And sounds of hidden wings. 


One time she touched the cloud that kissed 
Brown pastures bleak and far; 

I leaned my cheek into a mist 
And thought I was a star. 


All this was very long ago 
And I am grown; but yet 

The hand that lured my slumber so 
I never can forget. 


For still when drowsiness comes on 
It seems so soft and cool, 

Shaped happily beneath my cheek, 
Hollow and beautiful. 
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*Carver, George, and Ellen M. Geyer, ed. 
Representative Catholic Essays. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1926. 221p. $1.75. 

A collection containing examples of the 
work of such well-known Catholic writers as 
Belloc, Francis Thompson, Joyce Kilmer, M. 
F. Egan, Patmore, Newman, Chesterton, 
Agnes Repplier, and Alice Meynell. 

Law, Frederick Houk. How to Write and 
How to Deliver an Oration. N. Y., Putnam, 
1926. 162p. $1.50. 

Written in simple language, this book can 
be used for self-instruction as well as for 
class work. Many subjects for orations are 
suggested. 

*Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 
N. Y., Harper, 1926. 147p. 
Contents: Two Slatterns and a King; Aria 

da Capo; The Lamp and the Bell. These 

three plays have appeared separately. 


(Concluded on Page 28) 


Three Plays. 
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The Campanile at University of California. 


Quantity Education 


NROLLMENT in American col- 

leges and universities is increasing 
more rapidly than it did before the war, 
according to the annual report of Dean 
Walters of Swarthmore College, based 
on returns from 188 institutions on the 
approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. An increase of 
eleven percent is shown in the num- 
ber of regular, full-time students en- 
rolled, and an increase of nine percent 
for grand totals, which include part- 
time and summer students. 

A policy of limitation has brought 
down the enrollment at certain colleges 
and there is decreased attendance in 
some small mid-western colleges, 
counterbalanced by gains in attendance 
at the state universities of five of the 
seven Middle Western states. Otherwise 
expansion is general throughout the 
country. 

The University of California ranks 
first in regular student with an enroll- 
ment of 17,101 and is second in grand 
total with an enrollment of 24,756. The 
University of Columbia ranks first in 
grand total with an attendance of 
30,526, and second in regular enroll- 
ment with 12,643. The status of other 
leading universities follows, regular en- 
rollment being given first and grand 
total second: Illinois, 11,810, 13,089; 
Minnesota, 10,718, 15,585; Michigan, 
9,597, 12,313; New York University, 
9,357, 20,504; Ohio State, 9,209, 
11,139; Pennsylvania, 8,533, 14,081; 
Wisconsin, 8,220, 11,914; Harvard, 
7,993, 10,463; U. of Washington, 6,851, 
9,161; Nebraska, 5,988, 8,654; Chicago, 
5,694, 12,833; Cornell, 5,417, 5,471. 

The five largest women’s colleges re- 
ported: Hunter, 3,448; Smith, 2,085; 
Wellesley, 1,546; Florida State College 
for Women, 1,313; Vassar, 1,144. 
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Lausanne Treaty Unratified 


HE Secretary of State can negoti- 

ate a treaty which has the ap- 
proval of the President and the Senate, 
but if a compact and determined minor- 
ity of Senators is formed to oppose it, 
the treaty has about as much chance as 
an anti-American government in Nic- 
aragua. On January 18 the Lausanne 
Treaty between the United States and 
Turkey was voted upon in the Senate 
and received a majority of 50 to 34, or 
6 votes less than the required two- 
thirds. According to the peculiar 
American system of treaty-making, 
which amplifies the power of the minor- 
ity, the treaty was killed. 

The Lausanne Treaty was designed 
to renew relations between the United 
States and Turkey upon a permanent 
and equal basis. The treaty was at- 
tacked in public by a large number of 
church people because of the unchris- 
tian conduct of the Turks. One hun- 
dred and ten bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church denounced the pro- 
posed agreement as an attempt “to re- 
sume friendly relations with an avowed- 
ly unrepentant and anti-Christian Gov- 
ernment.” The treaty also received op- 
position from the Northern Baptist 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and several Catholic or- 
ganizations. On the other hand the 
American educational, missionary and 
business interests in Turkey were prac- 
tically unanimous for the treaty, and 
expressed concern for their future wel- 
fare if the treaty should be defeated. 
In the Senate the opposition to the 
treaty came mostly from the Demo- 
crats. The grounds for opposition were 
that the treaty failed to provide for the 
just rights of Armenians, for the pro- 
tection of Christians, and for the rights 
of Turkish subjects who become natu- 
ralized Americans. The State Depart- 
ment is now puzzled as to how it may 
carry on relations with Turkey. 
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The winner resting after gaining the shore. 


Youth Is Served Again 


EORGE YOUNG, seventeen-year- 
G old Canadian amateur swimming 
champion, who, almost penniless, came 
overland to California to enter the Cat- 
alina Island swim, emerged victor over 
a field of 101 rivals. He made the swim 
in 15 hours, 44 minutes, winning the 
purse of $25,000 offered by William 
Wrigley, Jr. Since no others finished, 
the additional prize of $15,000 offered 
to the first woman to complete the swim, 
was not awarded, but Mr. Wrigley gave 
special prizes to the two women who 
came nearest. 


Local fisherman had declared the swim 
impossible, citing the vicious rip cur- 
rents to which the tides of the English 
Channel are mere ripples, the extreme 
cold of the water, and the floating beds 
of kelp. Among the veteran swimmers 
who succumbed to these conditions were 
Toth and Sullivan who swam the Brit- 
ish Channel in 1923, and Norman Ross 
of Chicago. Young was nearly defeated 
in the last stretch by encountering a 
sharp turn of the tide in the last quar- 
ter mile and a fifty yard field of kelp 
in the last 100 yards. 

Young had not been regarded as 
likely to win. But his widowed mother 
believed in him enough to contribute the 
last of her savings to buy him a de- 
crepit motorcycle on which to make the 
trip to California, since train-fare was 
out of the question. In spite of fre- 
quent breakdowns and waits for repairs, 
and aided by a lift from some friendly 
motorists, Young finally reached Cali- 
fornia. When he was some distance 
out in the great race he was told that 
his mother was listening in to returns 
from the contest transmitted by radio. 
Part of the money he has won, $10,000, 
goes to the manager Who trained him; 
the rest will be spent to bring his 
mother to California and provide her 
with a home. 

Young used a rapid trudgeon stroke. 
When he entered the water he weighed 
177 pounds. He lost five pounds in the 
course of the swim, but otherwise is 
none the worse for the exertion. He 
does not smoke or drink and keeps early 
hours. 
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Washington Boulevard, Detroit. Most of 
these buildings have been built in the past 
five years and are owned by Book brothers. 


Is the Country Overbuilt? 


WARNING to the building in- 

dustry that the United States is 
“overbuilt” and that a six months’ halt 
should be called in the construction of 
new office buildings, apartments, and 
hotels, was sounded a fortnight ago by 
S. W. Straus, president of the invest- 
ment banking company that bears his 
name, probably the largest corporation 
specializing in the financing of large 
buildings. 

Mr. Straus’s caution was received 
without unanimity. Some agreed that a 
state of “saturation” had been reached. 
The building industry has been work- 
ing overtime for several years past to 
supply the shortage of buildings that 
developed during the war on account of 
the drainage of labor and capital from 
building into munition works, shipyards, 
and other war-time industries. Build- 
ing has now caught up with the growth 
of population, they believe, and a con- 
tinuance of the present rate beyond the 
available supply of tenants will cause 
a serious drop in rentals and real estate 
Others—and the majority— 
feel that the Straus warning is pre- 
mature and that the market can be ex- 
pected to take care of itself. A sur- 
vey of conditions in New York City by 
Building Investment and Maintenance 
indicates that in all but a few districts 
and types of buildings, the average oc- 
cupancy is 90% or above, which is 
considered normal. It is generally 
agreed that there is still need in most 
large cities or their suburbs for more 
low-priced single and duplex private 
homes of five and six rooms. 

Secretary Mellon believes that the 
saturated condition is local, and that 
the question of restricting new construc- 
tion must be determined in each city 
individually. Pittsburgh, his home city, 
for instance, has a distinct shortage of 
hotels and office buildings. The new 
federal building program of $200,000,- 
000 for post offices, etc., over the next 
five years, will have no material effect 
in the construction field, because so 
widely scattered. 


prices. 





Anne Nichols and her little son. 


Drama for the Millions 


ISS ANNE NICHOLS, author 
and producer of Abie’s Irish 
Rose, celebrated its 2,000th Broadway 


performance by signing a contract - 


whereby America’s most successful box- 
office play will be produced as a mo- 
tion picture. With the 2,000th per- 
formance it equals the world record for 
consecutive performances, the London 
production of Chu Chin Chow. The 
previous New York record was 1,291 
performances, made by Lightnin’ in 
1921. 

In its four years and nearly eight 
months run on Broadway, Miss Nichols’ 
play is said to have been seen by about 
1,750,000 persons in New York, and 
the number of persons who have seen 
the road company productions brings 
the total of its audience up to 8,750,000 
persons. Seven companies are now 
playing “Abie.” Six are in various 
parts of the U. S. and the seventh in 
Sydney, Australia. An eighth company 
will open in London in April. 

Miss Nichols’ profits from the play 
have been estimated at $5,000,000 or 
more. Definite figures are not avail- 
able because Miss Nichols declines to 
supply them, as they would make her 
the target of innumerable begging let- 
ters. It is believed that the total re- 
ceipts run about $20,000,000. 

The question why this play has been 
such a great success has been answered 
in many ways. Miss Nichols attributes 
it to its “human and genuine qualities 
and its great message—the spirit of 
tolerance.” Dr. Brander Matthews, 
professor of dramatic literature at Co- 
lumbia University, says it is because it 
is “‘a perfectly constructed and played 
comedy.” But the majority of critics 
could see nothing in it on its first night. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
secured the movie rights to the produc- 
tion. In the past Miss Nichols has re- 
fused $800,000 for these rights. 
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Carlotta and Maximilian, portrayed by Claire 
Eames and Alfred Lunt in Werfel’s “Juarez 
and Maximilian” (Scholastic, Oct. 30). 


Denouement 


OMANCE, tragedy, and mystery 

marked the life of Princess Char- 
lotte (or Carlotta), former Empress of 
Mexico, who died January 19 at the 
Chateau de Bouchout, Belgium, at the 
age of 86. Born a Belgian princess, 
sister to the late King Leopold, Char- 
lotte was a girl of great beauty and 
rare artistic and literary gifts. At the 
age of seventeen she married Archduke 
Maximilian of Hapsburg, brother of 
Emperor Frances Joseph. 

When Napoleon III hatched the 
great plot to overthrow the republic of 
Mexico and place a European prince in 
power, Maximilian was persuaded to 
take this throne, and in May, 1864, he 
and his consort arrived in Mexico City, 
Charlotte played an important role in 
the subsequent history of the Mexican 
Empire. She is supposed to have in- 
spired those measures which led to the 
final collapse of Maximilian’s popular- 
ity and power. However, when Maxi-~ 
milian, driven by his failure and the 
great debts he had contracted, deter- 
mined to abdicate, she persuaded him 
to retain his throne while she went to 
Paris and to Rome to plead his cause, 


Before she could return to Mexica 
Maximilian was captured and shot, and 
Charlotte suffered a complete mental 
breakdown. An appeal to the Tuileries 
on her behalf was refused, and her 
brother, then King of Belgium, offered 
her the chateau she occupied the re- 
maining fifty years of her life. The 
question of her insanity has been the 
subject of much speculation. In many 
ways she has appeared quite normal, 
but never has she referred to her hus- 
band nor to her former estate. 
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PHILANDER C. KNOX 
Secretary of State under President Taft, 
whose aggressive policies gave rise to the ex- 
pression “Dollar Diplomacy.” 





YES, WE HAVE SOME BANANAS 
in Central America. The United Fruit Com- 
pany owns one fifteenth of Guatemala. 





AMERICAN MARINES IN MANAGUA 
The Nicaraguan capital. Our troops have 
been in this country, with but four years’ 

interruption, for sixteen years 





ELECTRICITY IN THE MAKING 
Dams and hydro-electric plants are another 
great field for American capital in the Latin- 

American republics. 





HE intervention of the United 

States in Nicaraguan politics for 
the purpose of supporting a faction that 
is favorable to American commercial in- 
terests has called public attention to 
that policy of our government which is 
frequently styled “dollar diplomacy.” 
“Dollar diplomacy” is an expression 
which became current during the Taft 
administration while Philander C. Knox 
was Secretary of State and applies to 
the use of the powers of the Depart- 
ments of State and Navy to support 
American investors abroad. 


The World’s Greatest Creditor 

A short review of the financial evolu- 
tion of this country is necessary to an 
understanding of the economic basis of 
“dollar diplomacy” and its present im- 
portance in American policy. Until the 
World War the United States had stood 
out as the world’s greatest debtor na- 
tion. Born a debtor and pleading for 
funds during the dire distress of the 
Revolution, this country continued to 
borrow abroad until the month of July, 
1914. Following the outbreak of the 
war, however, the European holders of 
American securities began to unload 
them in huge amounts, and before the 
war was over American investors had 
bought back whatever title Europeans 
had possessed in American industrial 
and transportation properties. At the 
same time American factories expanded 
and a continuous procession of ships 
carried to foreign countries the muni- 
tions, manufactured goods, food and 
fuel which, because of the war, Europe 
could not supply either to herself or to 
her previous customers. This was an 
exportation of capital on the grandest 
scale in all history. The end of the 
war found Europe and the rest of the 
world indebted to the United States for 
goods purchased. The net indebtedness 
to the world of between $2,000,000,000 
and $2,500,000,000 which the United 
States had carried previous to the war 
was liquidated, and in the space of ten 
years, without counting the govern- 
mental loans to the Allies, this country 
was creditor to the world for more than 
$5,000,000,000. New York had become 
the financial capital to which almost all 
nations appealed, and the process of 
loaning abroad has continued at the 
rate of about a billion dollars per year. 
No such revolutionary change in so 
short a time is revealed in all the chron- 
icles of finance. 

This development as a great creditor 
nation with investments in every con- 
tinent may be expected to exercise a 
corresponding influence upon the po- 
litical policies of the United States. It 
is this economic change that has led 
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foreign observers to feel that “America by her §f play 
big business and the system, is betrayed to a § ously 
imperial destiny and cannot help herself.” § Com 
(Stephen Graham, in the Nineteenth Century, § need: 
Jan., 1923, p. 126.) In this respect we are § he fc 
merely following in the footsteps of European § Huk 
who have long been used to the diplomacy of $ .try¢ 
the pound, the franc and the mark. It may Ff .5)<; 
be appropriate at this time to ask the question: J |... 
What is “dollar diplomacy”? The answer tele 
may be best given by breaking the concept up Ch 6 
into its elements and subjecting it to close , i 
analysis. gitis 

The following outline will indicate the main Tt 

forms of “dollar diplomacy”: ‘ 

ment: 

I. Efforts to open opportunities for American invest- iien 
ments. 

A. Negotiations with the governments of th § Count 
countries in which the investment opportunitie § termi 
are sought. abroz 
1. Securing and enforcing promises to permit it J set u) 

vestment. the § 
2. Securing the removal of restrictions agains whiel 
investments in backward countries. ship 

B. Policies as against rival creditor countries. i 
1. Supporting the open door. with 
2. Closing the door. guar: 

II. Protection of investments that have already been# toms 

made. by S 

A. Backing of American capitalists in disputes with, that | 
foreign governments over the terms of concession na 
contracts. , : 

B. Protest against the laws of other countries which § 72 ! 
are considered confiscatory or unfair to investors Vice 

suppc 

Securing Foreign Investments agree 

It was the effort to secure opportunities for [J Tatific 
the investment of American capital abroad that after 
made Secretary Knox famous in connection Adolf 
with this subject. Doubtless the political in-§ the c. 
fluence connected with the export of capita count 
was the predominant motive in his case. ! ican | 


is also probable that the possibility of openim Th 
up markets for American steel products als of r 
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both private investments and government loans. 


played a large part, as Mr. Knox had previ- 
ously been the attorney for the Carnegie Steel 
Company and was well acquainted with the 
needs of the steel industry. By vigorous action 
he forced a place for American bankers in the 
Hukuang Railway Loan in China. His in- 
struction that a refusal by China would be 
considered as an act “of singular unfriendli- 
ness to the United States” and the unusual 
telegram sent by President Taft to Prince 
Chung, Regent of the Chinese Empire, in- 
dicate the aggressive spirit in which the ne- 
gotiations were conducted. 

The support of the Conservative govern- 
ments in Nicaragua and the attempts through 
these governments to place loans in that 
country are illustrative of one of the most de- 
termined attempts to place American capital 
abroad. The Estrada-Diaz government was 
set up in Nicaragua in 1910 by the support of 
the United States following the Dawson Pact, 
which was signed on board an American war- 
ship. One of the provisions of the agreement 
was that Nicaragua should negotiate a loan 
with American financiers which should be 
guaranteed by a certain per cent of the cus- 
toms receipts. Subsequent repeated insistence 
by Secretary Knox upon this loan indicates 
that he considered it as one of the important 
parts of his Nicaraguan policy. After Estrada 
had resigned as President, Adolfo Diaz, then 
Vice President, succeeded him and was also 
supported by the United States. The loan 
agreement was made in 1912 but failed of 
ratification in both countries. Fifteen years 
afterward, the United States is supporting 


| Adolfo Diaz in Nicaragua, and according to 
| the claim made by the liberal faction in that 


country, the possibility of securing an Amer- 


ican loan is one of the reasons for this support. 


The outstanding illustration of the removal 
of restrictions against the investment of 


American capital in a backward country 
was the elimination of the clause in the 
Haitian Constitution against the owning 
of land by foreigners. This action was 
brought about by an extra-legal elec- 
tion held under the auspices of Amer- 
ican marines and resulted in the re- 
moval of the restriction. 

In support of the open door to Amer- 
ican capital the United States has de- 
manded the abolition of spheres of in- 
terest in China and participation by 
Americans in the oil development of 
Mesopotamia. On the other hand, in 
Central America the United States has 
made it plain that that section is 
peculiarly under the influence of this 
country. On one occasion when the 
British Government objected to plan 
which would transfer British invest- 
ments to Americans at a low figure, 
Secretary Knox explained that this at- 
titude, which was “one likely to block 
the development of a well-recognized 
policy of the United States in a sphere 
in which this government is preem- 
inently interested, would not appear 
consistent with even an ordinary regard 
for the broad interests and policies of 
the United States.” 


Protecting Our Investments 

In the protection of investments after 
they have been made, the United States 
is faced with the problem of passing on 
the justice of the laws and policies of 
other countries whenever they adversely 
affect American interests. A difficult 
problem arises when an American con- 
cessionaire has signed a contract with a 
foreign government and later com- 
plaints arise as to the performance of 
the agreement. The contract of the 
American China Development Com- 
pany, backed by the Morgan interests, 
to build a railroad in South China is a 
case in point. The fight on behalf of 
the Emery concession in Nicaragua and 
the National Bank of Republic of Haiti, 
in which the National City Bank of 
New York is interested, are further il- 
lustrations of diplomatic controversies 
which the United States has entered 
into on behalf of concessionaires. The 
policy of the government to protest 
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—Clubb in Winston-Salem Sentinel. 
HIS NEW SUIT 


laws which are considered confiscatory 
of American capital is best illustrated 
by the present contest with Mexico over 
the application of the oil decrees. 
Latin America, as is shown by the 
accompanying chart, is now the greatest 
single sphere for American investments 
abroad, and the record of our diplomacy 
in the southern republics shows how 
closely the economic and _ political 
policies are entangled. In the thirty 
years since the Spanish War, we have 
created two new republics in the Carib- 
bean—Cuba and Panama; converted 
them and three others, Dominican Re- 
public, Nicaragua, and Haiti, into vir- 
tual protectorates; intervened by force 
more than thirty times in the internal 
affairs of Latin American republics, 
keeping military forces in them from a 
few days to a dozen years; enlarged our 
investments in Latin America from a 
few millions to more than four billions; 
and installed in four of them our own 
collectors of customs to insure payment. 
Incidentally we have annexed Porto 
Rico, purchased the Virgin Islands, con- 
structed several naval bases, built the 
Panama Canal, and secured an option 
on another canal site (in Nicaragua). 
(Concluded on Page 29) 





The station and roadbed of the South Manchurian Railway at Kunchuling, Manchuria. 
Railroads, particularly in China, have been a favorite form of investment for American 
bankers, who have been constantly supported by the Department of State. 
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Lawrence of Arabia 


OR ten years now, scraps of news 

have been trickling out of the Le- 
vant, telling of a blonde young Anglo- 
Saxon hero who created a kingdom out 
of shifting sands—an Englishman of 
the authentic adventurer’s tradition of 
Coeur-de-Lion, Drake, Clive, and Gor- 
don. The man is Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Edward Lawrence, poet, archeologist, 
Oxford graduate, who at 28 forged the 
nomadic desert tribes of western Arabia 
into a flaming weapon that drove the 
Turks from their centuries-old strong- 
holds and freed holy Mecca from their 
dominion. Westerners who live in the 
heart of the machine age may have 
begun to doubt whether such a person 
as Lawrence could still exist. Mystery 
enveloped him like a cloud. But now 
his story, long withheld from the public 
and known in detail only to a few 
friends, is to be given to the world. Be- 
ginning in February, The World’s 
Work is publishing it serially, and the 
book itself will be issued in a limited 
edition by the Doran Company. 


Lawrence is frail and but 5 feet 3 
inches tall. For several years before 


the war he had taken an active part in 
the Oxford expedition headed by Ho- 
garth and Woolley which excavated 
important sites of Babylonian and As- 
syrian culture in the Tigris-Euphrates 
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Jidda, the port of Mecca, and principal gate- 
way to the Kingdom of Hejaz. 





A camel station at Yanbo, another Red Sea 

town captured by Lawrence’s men. Without 

camels he could not have performed his 
great feats. 








““SHEREEF LAWRENCE 
From a drawing. by Oscar Cesare. 


Valley. He lived among the wild 
native tribes, learned their languages 
and customs, wore their garb, won their 
affection, and knew the Near East in- 
timately from Bagdad to Cairo. He 
was rejected as unfit for military serv- 
ice in the ranks, but was shortly ap- 
pointed, on account of his unexcelled 
knowledge, to the British intelligence 
service at the Egyptian headquarters. 


In the summer of 1915, the Arabs of 
Hejaz, Asir, and Yemen, the narrow, 
partly fertile strip on the Red Sea 
which borders the great interior desert 
of Arabia, rose in revolt against their 
Turkish overlords. They were inspired 
by Shereef Hussein, an Arab chief of 
Mecca, the oldest living descendant of 
Mohammed. The Arabs venerated this 
ancestral nobility, and hated the Turks 
as intruders who had adopted their re- 
ligion by conquest. Hussein’s four sons 
were educated in Constantinople and 
became the military leaders of the re- 
bellion. One of them, Abdullah, and 
his father captured Mecca and its sea- 
port, Jedda. Two others, Feisa and 
Ali, attacked Medina, the tomb of Mo- 
hammed, but were not immediately suc- 
cessful. The movement languished 
and might have died of inanition, had 
not Lawrence, escaping from the red 
tape of army headquarters, attached 
himself unofficially to Feisal, whom he 
quickly recognized as the strongest 
personality in the group, and became 
the “power behind the throne.” Slowly 
gathering momentum, Lawrence and 
Feisal were able to compose the hos- 


tilities of the numerous unshackled 
tribes, whose only unity lay in their 
common Arab speech and hatred of the 
Ottoman. They swept northward, seiz- 
ing Medina, Yanbo, Rabigh, and E] 
Wegh, dynamiting the Hejaz railway, 
the Turks’ only line of communication. 
With a force of 500 wild Howeitat 
tribesmen, mounted on camels and with- 
out artillery, Lawrence marched 600 
miles through blazing deserts and im- 
possibly rough terrain to capture 
Akaba, the Turkish water base at the 
head of the Red Sea. From that time 
on he had the wholehearted support in 
money and munitions of the British 
headquarters. Striking swiftly at widely 
scattered points on the long Turkish 
front, with a small but highly mobile 
and fanatical force, he so demoralized 
the Turks that, despite their German 
officers and guns, the resistance soon 
collapsed. Field Marshal Allenby had 
in the meantime conducted the dramatic 
operations that brought the fall of 
Jerusalem and freed Palestine. Law- 
rence and Feisal, their military 
strength growing at every step from 
tribes deserting the Turks, conquered 
the region east of the Jordan, and 
eventually entered Damascus in tri- 
umph. 

The results of the war in this region 
stripped Turkey of all her former pos- 
sessions south of Asia Minor. But 
Arabia did not obtain complete inde- 
pendence or unity. At the Versailles 


Peace Conference, Feisal and Lawrence 
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were present to plead for these aims. 
But the Powers would not allow this 
vast area to lie at the mercy of renewed 
Turkish aggression. France was given 
Syria as a “mandate” under the 
League of Nations, and her high- 
handed methods have kept her in con- 
tinual conflict with the Druses, the 
Syrian branch of the Arabs, who are 
also seeking independence. Britain, 
more pacific, was given mandates over 
Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq 
(Mesopotamia). She set up Emir 
Feisal as King of Iraq, the cockpit of 
the conflict over the Mosul oil fields, 
which is inhabited by an Arab-speaking 
race. Abdullah, another son of Hus- 
sein, was made Emir of Transjordania. 
Great Britain had for years before the 
war held protectorates over Aden, 
Oman, and Koweit, the little principal- 
ities fringing the southern and eastern 
coast of the Arabian peninsula. 

Within the past three years a new 
force has arisen in Arabia, the Sultan 
Ibn Saud, ruler of the interior kingdom 
of Nejd. He is of the Wahhabi, or 
strictest orthodox sect of Mohamme- 
dans, and has been strong enough to 
oust old Hussein from the kingship of 
the Hejaz and form Nejd and the Red 
Sea states into an independent confed- 
eracy. Under his auspices a Pan-Mos- 
lem Congress has recently been organ- 
ized. Ibn Saud has disputed the 
boundary lines of Transjordania and 
Iraq, but the British authorities have 
prevented serious conflicts. 
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an hour and more 
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Here’s an easy, quick way to make money after school. 
Sell amazing Luminite Pendants (20 percent brighter 
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What Makes the Rigg News? 


IX prominent editors, representing 

all sections of the country and all 
phases of daily journalism, were asked 
by Charles -Merz, a writer for the New 
Republic, to name the ten “biggest 
news stories” of 1926. The men were 
Fremont Older, of the San Francisco 
Call; Erie C. Hopwood, of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; William Allen 
White, of the Emporia Gazette; Julian 
S. Mason, of the New York Evening 
Post; Marlin Pew, of Editor and Pub- 
lisher; and Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press. 


These men voted almost unanimously 
that the biggest news story of the year 
was the Hall-Mills murder trial. A 
tabulation of their votes showed a fair- 
ly general agreement on the following 
“ten biggest stories” : 

. The Hall-Mills case. 

. The British General Strike. 

. The Dempsey-Tunney fight. 

. The death of Rudolph Valentino. 

The Trans-Arctic flight of the Norge. 

- Queen Marie’s American visit. 

. The Florida hurricane. 

- The World’s Series between the Car- 
dinals and Yankees. 

9. Byrd’s flight to the Pole. 

10. The Church-State conflict in Mexico. 
Among other stories which received 
votes but not enough to qualify were 
the President Roosevelt’s rescue at sea, 
the Eucharistic Congress, the Aimee 
McPherson case, and Gertrude Ederle’s 
swimming of the English Channel. 

Mr. Merz concludes that “big news” 
is determined largely by its momentary 
interest rather than by any permanent 
or social importance. Of the ten stories, 
he says, only four—the British strike, 
the two Pole flights, and the Mexican 
religious controversy—‘“can possibly 
affect the political, economic, scientific, 
religious, or artistic values of the 
human race or any part of it.” (The 
Scholastic calls the attention of its 
readers to the fact that these four 
stories were the only ones of the ten 
that received extended and thorough 
treatment in the columns of The Scho- 
lastic during the year. The others have 
been covered briefly, for the Editors 
believe, with all journalists, that the 
number of persons interested in a given 
subject is a valid criterion of news 
values. But The Scholastic’s emphasis 
will always be found on subjects of 
permanent social value, as opposed to 
those of crime, disaster, morbid pop- 
ularity, or commercialized sport.) 

Newspaper editors, says Mr. Merz, 
are not historians, and cannot be ex- 
pected to assess the future significance 
of current events. What are the es- 
sential elements, then, in their choice of 
news? The six editors, questioned 
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KENT COOPER, MANAGER OF THE “A.P.” 


_ about this, gave the following answers: 


human importance, human disaster, and 
“some composite into which crime, sex, 
novelty, and conflict enter in varying 
degree.” Any one of these elements 
arouses the interest of thousands of 
readers, and there is no denying that 
they do sell papers on the newsstands. 

In the last analysis, says Merz, the 
surest element of all is conflict. This 
is obvious enough in a great war, a 
pugilistic encounter, or a spectacular 
trial, but it is also present in Pole 
flights and hurricanes—the conflict be- 
tween puny man and terrible nature. 
All of us thrill to any demonstration of 
daring against great odds. 

Most of these editors agreed that the 
tendency of modern newspapers is to 
give more and more space to their big- 
ger stories—to use streamer headlines 
and other devices of display to draw 
attention to a limited number of leading 
subjects and to soft-pedal or eliminate 
minor ones. The newspaper is not a 
“mirror of life’ any more. It does not 
reflect everything that goes on, but 
picks out a few obvious features, as an 
artist does in a landscape. The Hall- 
Mills case generated a larger volume of 
telegraphed and printed words than 
any other story covering an equal 
length of time in the worlds’ history. 
For it and the Sesquicentennial fight a 
giant electric switchboard was specially 
installed with 120 trunk lines through 
which all papers having correspondents 
on the ground could send 20,000 words 
an hour. Even papers of conservative 
policy broke all records on them. Such 
amazing concentration and squandering 
of space on a succession of sensational, 
but insignificant subjects is making the 
American public the most literate but 
the least thoughtful in the world. 
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_v>The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Senate Denies Admission to Smith and Rejects Woods for I. C. C.; Soft Coal Strike Looms on 
April 1; Supreme Court Upholds Power of Congress to Compel Witnesses to Testify 


Smith Refused Seat 


HE second-act curtain in the great Sen- 

atorial election melodrama of 1927 was 
rung down when Col. Frank L. Smith, sen- 
ator-elect from Illinois, and appointee of Gov- 
ernor Small for the seat of the late Senator 
McKinley in the last session of the 69th Con- 
gress, was refused his seat January 20 by a 
vote of 48 to 33. The vote came two days 
after Smith presented his credentials and took 
the form of a resolution that the question of 
his right to a seat should be referred*to"the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections for 
prompt investigation and report. When the 
show-down came, much of Smith’s supposed 
support melted away. ‘The line-up was a 
logical one, with all the Democrats except 
four old-fashioned advocates of states’ rights 
voting against Smith, plus 15 Republican pro- 
gressives and near-progressives. The one in- 
surgent who voted with the Old Guard was 
Senator Borah, who has a New England con- 
science on points of constitutional law. 

Colonel Smith, who had been cooling his 
heels meanwhile in the Senate lobbies, laid his 
case before the Committee with the help of 
James M. Beck, former Solicitor-General. 
Senator Reed of Missouri, chief inquisitor of 
the primary scandals, presented his evidence 
of the “tainted” campaign contributions which 
blot Smith’s title. The argument of Beck and 
the states’ rights advocates is that the only 
qualifications for a Senator are those laid 
down in the Constitution, and that otber con- 
siderations cannot enter. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of Illinois defended the right of his state 
to choose its own representatives in Congress. 
Whatever the Committee may do, the temper 
of the Senate is such that Smith can scarcely 
be seated this session. 

The Senate’s action on Smith was freely 
cited as a precedent for the Vare case in the 
next session. If Smith and Vare are both re- 
jected, the Republican chances of organizing 
the next Senate will be slim, as the vote 
would then be a tie, even if Shipstead and all 
the Progressives vote Republican. Gifford 
Pinchot, retiring Governor of Pennsylvania, 
refused to certify Vare’s election to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate in the customary form, 
stating that Vare “appears to have been 
chosen on the face of the returns,” but that 
Pinchot is convinced the nomination was 
partly bought and stolen. The Reed Commit- 
tee was authorized by the Senate to inquire 
further into the fraud charges. Vare and his 
opponent Wilson will both assist the commit- 
tee. The first step was to order all the ballot- 
boxes of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and certain 
rural districts transferred to Washington. 
Philadelphia election officials raised legal ob- 
stacles, and the State Supreme Court must 
rule on the question. 


Woods Turned Down Too 


When the Senate has its dander up, it takes 
nobody’s dictation. few years ago jt 
slapped Mr. Coolidge twice on the appoint- 
ment of Charles Beecher Warren as Attorney 
General. Now another major appointment, 
that of Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsylvania to 
succeed Frederick I. Cox of New Jersey on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has gone 
by the board. The Commerce Committee 
having disapproved Woods by an 8-6 vote, 
Senator Reed (Penn.), leading the fight for 





CYRUS E. WOODS 


his confirmation, forced a vote on the floor 
of the Senate after several days of secret and 
fiery debate. The result was a surprisingly 
decisive defeat for Woods, Reed, and Cool- 
idge, by a 49-28 vote. The grounds of the 
opposition were almost entirely Mr. Woods’ 
close relations with the coal and rail interests 
which are involved in the “Lakes Cargo” 
case now before the Commission. His per- 
sonal character and ability were conceded, but 
any attempt to put appointments to a board 
of such national economic importance on a sec- 
tional basis was strongly condemned. Sen- 
ator Reed may attempt to get another Penn- 
sylvanian appointed, but the Southern and 
Western states will fight it. 


Coal 


Symptoms of coming trouble in the soft coal 
industry begin to crop out as the days 
shorten toward March 31, when the Jack- 
sonville agreement (named from the city in 
which it was signed in 1924) expires, which 
governs wages and hours in the union bi- 
tuminous fields of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Western Pennsylvania. The present contract 
calls for a basic wage of $7.50 a day, the 
war-time peak of wages, a five-day week and 
a six-hour day (in coal mining, on account 
of the irregularity of work, and the time in- 
volved in getting to and from the face of 
the vein, this is a longer working year than 
the average in non-union fields). Owing to 
the depression of recent years and the com- 
petition of non-union fields, which pay as 
low as $3.00 a day, some operators have been 
compelled to close down or to repudiate the 
Jacksonville agreement. Since the British coal 
strike of last summer and the consequent ex- 
portation of much American coal, wages 
have been raised in several fields, but this de- 
mand is now slackening, and many large in- 
dustries are piling up reserves of coal in an- 
ticipation of a strike April 1. 

A wage conference between the operators 
and the union officials will take place Feb- 
ruary 14, and the demands of the miners have 
been formulated by the annual convention of 


the United Mine Workers, which began Jan- 
uary 25 in Indianapolis. If the unions insist 
upon a renewal of the present agreement, a 
strike is likely to result. The U. M. W. re- 
elected John L. Lewis, veteran union leader, 
as its president over the radical wing which 
does not like Lewis’ moderate policies, and 
denounced communistic propaganda in the 
American labor movement. 

Legislation recommended by the President 
and the Harding Coal Commission to enable 
the Federal Government to regulate the coal 
industry in strike emergencies, and to estab- 
lish a “fact-finding” agency at Washington, 
was squelched for the present year when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives re- 
jected the Parker bill. Business men hailed 
the vote as a setback to the increasing inter- 
ference of government in private industry. 


Branch Banking 


The House passed, after two years of 
wrangling, the McFadden Branch Banking 
bill, to permit national banks, in states whose 
laws allow it, to establish branches in cities 
of over 25,000 (Scholastic, Oct. 30). In order 
to do so, the House eliminated the so-called 
Hull amendment and certain Senate amend- 
ments, which had been in dispute between the 
two houses. Chairman McFadden gave as- 
surance that the Senate would accept the 
compromise bill. The Hull amendment, the 
main bone of contention, would have pro- 
hibited national banks from ever starting 
branches in states which might in the future 
pass laws permitting state banks to establish 
branches. 


Another amendment of the bill provided for 
the extension indefinitely of the charter of 
the Federal Reserve System, which will soon 
expire. 


Power of Congress over Witnesses 


One of the most sweeping decisions ever 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
clared recently that both houses of Congress 
have the right, in pursuing their legislative 
functions, to compel the attendance and testi- 
fying of witnesses at hearings, and that wit- 
nesses who refuse may be punished for con- 
tempt of court. The decision has special in- 
terest at present owing to the recent refusals 
of various persons to answer summonses of 
Senate investigating committees. Certain 
Pennsylvania politicians, for instance, failed 
to appear when subpoenaed by the Reed Cam- 
paign Fund investigating committee, as did 
also Samuel Insull, Chicago public utilities 
magnate, and Robert E. Crowe, district at- 
torney of Chicago. The particular case which 
brought forth the decision was that of Mal S. 
Daugherty, brother of Harry M. Daugherty, 
the accused former Attorney General. Mal, 
president of a country bank in Ohio, refused 
to testify when a committee headed by Sen- 
ator Brookhart was investigating charges 
against the Daugherty administration in 1924. 
With its powers backed by the highest court, 
the Senate may now demand that he come 
to Washington. Much of the testimony con- 
cerned has already been brought out in the 
Daugherty-Miller trial in New York which 
ended in a disagreement (Scholastic, Oct. 
30). It is expected that this case will be 
reopened next week by Federal Attorney 
Buckner. 

The decision may also have a good deal to 
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do with the case of Harry F. Sinclair, the oil 
magnate accused of conspiracy with Former 
Secretary Fall to defraud the government in 
the Teapot Dome lease. Sinclair refused to 
appear before the Senate oil investigation 
committee. His indictment, which has been 
under review by the Supreme Court, will 
stand, and he and Fall must go on trial, re- 
gardless of the recent acquittal of Fall and 
Doheny in the similar Elk Hills case. But 
owing to the serious illness of Mr. Fall, the 
trial has been postponed till April. 


How Ford Made His Millions 


Another Government case that has been at- 
tracting national attention on account of the 
large sums involved, is the appeal of the 
former minority stockholders of the Ford 
Motor Company to avoid paying an addi- 
tional tax of $30,000,000 assessed against them 
by the Treasury Department. The case turns 
upon the value of the Ford stock in 1913, and 
has revealed the amazing financial growth 
of the Ford Company from its organization 
on a shoestring of capital in 1902 until Henry 
and Edsel Ford bought out all the other stock- 
holders in 1919, under a threat to withdraw 
and start manufacturing a new car. Senator 
Couzens of Michigan is one of the million- 
aires whose fortune was made by the rise of 
Ford. Another man who chipped in $5,000 
in 1902 sold his stock sixteen years later for 
$7,000,000, besides collecting millions in divi- 
dends. The details of the case are handled 
by Alexander Gregg, Solicitor of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, only 30 years old, 
who was picked by Secretary Mellon as a 
tax authority with a remarkable head for 
figures. 


Another Muscle Shoals? 


Uncle Sam is saddled with one white ele- 
phant down in Alabama, which he doesn’t 
know what to do with. Now Congress is con- 
fronted with another water-power problem 
which might prove just as troublesome—the 
Boulder Canyon Dam project on the Colo- 
rado River. California Congressmen are de- 
manding action on a bill to authorize $125,- 
000,000 in Treasury bonds for the construc- 
tion of this dam, the money to be repaid 
eventually from the profits. The dam is in- 
tended to promote flood control in the river 
as well as irrigation and power production for 
the far Southwest. Utah and Arizona, other 
contiguous states, oppose it, however, claim- 
ing that the Boulder dam would bestow spe- 
cial advantages on California. 

Incidentally, the Department of Interior, 
under which power and irrigation projects 
fall, has been under fire from various sources 
lately. The American Engineering Council, 
representing the leading engineering societies, 
has recommended its abolition and the setting 
up, instead, of a “Department of Public 
Works and Domain” to which would be trans- 
ferred many bureaus and functions from the 
War and other departments, centralizing them 
under a trained engineer in the Cabinet. Sen- 
ator King of Utah introduced a bill to cede 
all unreserved public lands of the Federal 
Government to the separate states. Secretary 
Work opposes the measure, valuing the re- 
maining public lands at more than $13,000,- 
000,000, and claiming that it would be the 
deathblow of the conservation movement. 


Veterans’ Loans 


_ When Congress yielded in 1924 to the na- 
tion-wide demand of World War veterans 
for a bonus, it authorized the Veterans’ 
Bureau to issue “adjusted service certificates” 
the value of which depended on length of 
service, and which were in effect insurance 
policies to mature in 20 years. They had no 
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(Above) Harry F. Sinclair, who bought the - 


Teapot Dome lease and is under indictment 

for conspiracy. (Below) Edward L. Doheny, 

who was recently acquitted on a similar 
charge in the Elk Hills case. 


cash value at first, but were to become avail- 
able on January 1, 1927, as security for loans. 
No machinery for the loans was provided ex- 
cept that banks were authorized to grant loans 
on the certificates, which the Government 
would make good if necessary. When crowds 
of veterans stormed the banks on January 3, 
many banks refused to grant loans, claiming 
that the regulations involved too much red 
tape, and that the amounts were too small to 
justify the business. Veterans’ Bureau and 
Treasury officials deprecated the outcry, be- 
lieving that the banks would soon realize 
that the certificates were the best possible 
security. 


Eighteen bills have been introduced to 
remedy the situation which has arisen under 
the bonus law. Most of them attack the in- 
adequate provisions for loans, and set up 
some kind of a Federal board to make loans 
directly to the veterans. The President set 
aside the period of January 31 to February 
7 as a special “War Risk Week” in which 
veterans who had allowed their war risk in- 
surance to lapse should be urged to reinstate 
it before next July 1, when this right ex- 
pires by law. 


National Defense 


The clash between the President and the 
House over appropriations for new cruisers 
and dirigibles (Scholastic, Jan. 8, 22) was 
only the first of many hot discussions over the 
state of our national defense. The House 
Naval Committee wants guns elevated on 13 
of our capital ships; the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee added $1,200,000 to the naval 
bill to start work on the three cruisers opposed 
by the President and Budget Director Lord; 
the Navy Department called for designs and 
bids on two new dirigibles three times as 
large as the Shenandoah. The House rejected 
the Budget Bureaus’ proposal for a standing 
army of 115,000 men and voted a $357,000,000 
army bill providing for 118,750 men. The 
present strength of the army is about 110,000 
and is daily diminishing. Various patriotic 
societies began a nation-wide drive to 
strengthen both arms of the service, condemn- 
ing the Administration for failure to act. 
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February Anniversaries 


Feb. 1—Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, the author 
of “Frankenstein,” died, 1851.—Minister Stev- 
ens raised the United States flag at Honolulu 
and established a protectorate, 1893. 

Feb. 2—Meeting of first parliament of United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 1801.— 
Treaty of Peace between U. S. and Mexico 
ending Mexican War, 1848.—Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor organized, 1881. 

Feb. 3—Horace Greeley, famous editor, born, 1811. 
—Diplomatic relations broken off between > 
and Germany, 1917.—League of Nations Com- 
mission holds first meeting in Paris, 1919, Presi- 
dent Wilson presiding.—Death of Woodrow 
Wilson, 1924. 

Feb. 4—Thomas Carlyle, author and philosopher, 
died in London, 1881.—U. S. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission established, 1887.—Shantung 
Treaty between China and Japan signed at 
Washington, 1922.—British authorities release 
Gandhi, Indian Nationalist leader, for reasons 
of health, 1924. 

Feb. 5—The hot blast was first successfully used 
in iron making, 1837.—The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty was signed at Washington, 1900 

Feb. 6—Treaty of alliance concluded between the 
United States and France, 1778.—United States 
i ratified the Peace Treaty with Spain, 
189 

Feb. 7—Charles Dickens born, 1812.—Sir Thomas 
More, author of “Utopia,” born, 1478. 

Feb. 8—Peace between Russia and Turkey signed 
at Constantinople, 1879. 

Feb. 9—Provisional Constitution adopted for the 
Confederate States of America and Jefferson 
Davis chosen President, 1861. 

Feb. 10—Russia declared war on Japan, 1904.— 
Lord Lister, founder of antiseptic surgery, died, 


Feb. 11—News of the Treaty of Ghent reached 
New York, 1815.—United States Department of 
Agriculture created, 1889.—Friederich Ebert 
elected first president of German Republic and 
Provisional Constitution established, 1919. 

Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln born, 1809.—Abdication 
of Manchu dynasty in China, and Republic 
formally inaugurated, 1912. 

Feb. 14—Juliet Corson, originator of cooking 
schools, born, 1842.—Israel Zangwill, author of 
“Melting Pot,” born, 1864.—Arizona admitted 
to the Union, 1912. 

Feb. 15—Susan B. Anthony, pioneer equal suffrage 
leader, born, 1820.—U. S. battleship Maine de- 
stroyed by explosion in Havana harbor, 1898.— 
First session of Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice opens at The Hague, 1922. 

Feb. 16—Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, discoverer of the 
North Polar sea, died, 1857.—Municipal woman 
suffrage went into effect in Kansas, 1887.— 
Capture of Fort Donelson by Federal forces, 
1862 

Feb. 17—First vessel passed through the Suez 
Canal, 1867.—Joaquin Miller, ‘“‘poet of the 
Sierras,” died, 1913. 

Feb. 18—George Peabody, philanthropist, born, 
1795.—Galileo Galilei, discoverer of pendulum, 
born 1564.—U. S. Senate ratifies treaty with 
Nicaragua for construction of canal across Nic- 
aragua, 1916. 

Feb. 19—The phonograph was patented by Thomas 
A. Edison, 1878.—Decision of U. S. Supreme 
caeet that Hindus are not entitled to citizenship, 
1 e 


Feb. 20—Postoffice system of United States es- 
tablished, 1792.—First through train from the 
East entered Chicago, 1852.—Cubans started 
their final revolution against Spain, 1895. 

Feb. 21—Cardinal John Henry Newman, author of 
“Lead Kindly Light,’ born, 1801.—Battle of 
Verdun opens, 1916. 

Feb. 22—George Washington, born, 1732.—James 
Russell Lowell born, 1819.—Republican Party 
organized in Illinois, 1856. 

Feb. 23—Captains Speke and Grant announced 
discovery of source of the Nile, 1863. 

Feb. 24—Robert Fulton, builder of first success- 
ful steamboat, died, 1815.—Louis Philippe abdi- 
cated the throne of France, 1848.—George Fred- 
—_ Handel, composer of “The Messiah,” born, 


Feb. 25—Treaty of Vienna, by which Austria re- 
linquished her Italian provinces, 1815.—Open- 
ing of first tunnel under the Hudson between 
New York and New Jersey, 1908. 

Feb. 26—Victor Hugo, French et and novelist, 
born, 1802.—Republic proclaimed in France, 


1848. 

Feb. 27—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, born, 
1807.—John Keats, died, 1821.—U. S. Supreme 
Court holds suffrage amendment to the Federal 
Constitution valid, 1922. 

Feb. 28—Texas annexed to the United States by 
Joint resolution of Congress, 1845.—Beginning 
of the battle of Mukden, between the Japanese 
and_ Russians, 1905.—First direct primary held 
in Chicago, 1911. 

ES Constitution adopted, 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Powers Rush Ships and Troops to Defense of Nationals in China; Senate Votes Resolution 
for Arbitration with Mexico; Peru Rejects Kellogg’s Plan 


China Rampant 


HAT most agile-minded of Western 
commentators, H. G. Wells, observes in 
the New York Times that it is China where 
history is being made most abundantly at the 
present time. Events in Europe and America, 
he says, mark no turning point in world af- 
fairs; they are merely the carrying out of 
tendencies well under way. But in China he 
finds “the clear on’et of a new phase, like 
nothing the world has ever seen before; a 
challenge, a promise to all mankind.” He 
means, of course, the gradual welding of the 
Chinese people into an aggressive nation with 
the slogan “China for the Chinese,” under the 
tutelage of the radical government of Canton. 
The chief centers of disturbance in recent 
weeks have been at Hankow, Foochow, and 
Shanghai, the three points of a roughly 
equilateral’ triangle 600 miles in dimension, 
with its base resting on the ocean, and its 
apex thrusting into the center of the Yangtze 
valley. At Hankow, which has been in Can- 
tonese hands for several months, the wave of 
anti-foreign feeling has increased. British 
and other foreign residents have been forcibly 
evicted from their concessions, and the British 
are treating with Canton for protection. Mis- 
sionaries and tradesmen from all interior 
China have been fleeing toward the coast. 
Most church boards have officially withdrawn 
their representatives, and the Yale-in-China 
University at Changsha has been closed. At 
Foochow, which has recently gone over to 
Canton, mobs attacked the Y. M. C. A,, 
British, American, and French churches, hos- 
pitals, and missions, looting them and beating 
many missionaries, though apparently without 
bloodshed. The battlefront between Chiang 
Kai-shek and Sun Chuan-fang  wavers 
through Chekiang and Anhwei provinces, 
some 60 miles west of Nanking. At Shang- 
hai, workers, particularly on the municipal 
tramways, struck and rioted, and sporadic 
outbreaks sympathetic with Canton are con- 
tinually occurring. The foreign consuls at 
Shanghai have agreed upon a policy of armed 
resistance to aggression, but the Cantonese 
declare that the city will surrender without 
fighting. The foreign interests there are so 
much more extensive than anywhere else in 
China, however, that the powers are unlikely 
to give up their privileges passively. 
The policies of the foreign nations have 
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—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 
A BIG GAME 





The Robinson Resolution 


RESOLVED, That while by virtue 
of sovereignty, the duty devolves upon 
this Government to protect the lives 
and property of its nationals, which 
duty is not to be neglected or disre- 
garded, it is nevertheless sound policy, 
consistent with the honor and best in- 
terest of the United States and pro- 
motive of international peace and good 
will to submit to an arbitral tribunal, 
which shall apply the principles of in- 
ternational law, the controversies with 
Mexico relating to the alleged confisca- 
tion or impairment of the property of 
American citizens and corporations in 
Mexico; the arbitration agreement to 
provide for the protection of all Amer- 
ican property rights pending the final 
outcome of the arbitration. 

That in good will and friendliness 
efforts should be made and persisted in 
to effect arrangements which wil! com- 
mit the two governments to the policy 
of abiding by and executing awards 
that may be made in consequence of 
such arrangements to arbitrate. 














showed signs of softening toward Canton. 
While the British conciliatory mood has had 
little active support, it is plain to all that the 
question is fast becoming: meet the Cantonese 
half way or look out for the lives of your 
citizens. The British have rushed more war- 
ships to Shanghai and up the Yangtze, and 
by the end of February will have a total of 
21,000 troops on the scene. The U. S. has 
55 ships in Asiatic waters, and Admiral 
Williams has full authority to protect 
Americans. But President Coolidge an- 
nounced that America will act independently 
of England and will send no soldiers at pres- 
ent. Minister MacMurray, who was called 
to Washington for consultation, was stopped 
by cable in Korea and ordered back to his 
post in view of “the most serious situation 
since the Boxer Rebellion.” The U. S. is 
ready, Mr. Coolidge said, to negotiate new 
and equal treaties on tariff and extra-terri- 
torial rights as soon as there is a government 
strong enough to speak for thé Chinese nation. 

Japan may give recognition to Canton, 
and Baron Shidehara, the foreign min- 
ister, has declared for a peaceful policy. Fur- 
ther, there have been meetings between Jap- 
anese and Soviet representatives which in- 
dicate that Japan believes that her hope lies 
in cooperation with Russia, rather than hos- 
tility. The chief points of difference are the 
Japanese backing of Chang Tso-lin, the anti- 
Soviet leader of Manchuria, and the control 
of the Chinese Eastern railway. 


Nicaragua 


Efforts toward a peaceful solution of the 
Sacasa-Diaz hostilities came to the fore. Pres- 
ident Jiminez of Costa Rica offered to medi- 
ate between the Nicaraguan factions, and the 
U. S. State Department welcomed the sug- 
gestion, instructing our Minister at Managua, 
Charles C. Eberhardt, to use his good offices 
to promote it. The offer was accepted by 
Sacasa, provided the negotiations resulted in 
the election of a neutral president belonging 


to neither the Conservative or Liberal parties. 
But Diaz rejected it, claiming that Coste 
Rica had shown prejudice against his govern- 
ment by refusing to recognize it and had al- 
lowed Sacasa to use Puerto Limon, Costa 
Rica, as a base. Diaz then came forward 
with an offer of his own for a new con- 
ference under U. S. auspices, elections to be 
held in 1928, allowing Liberals to participate 
in the cabinet and congress, reorganizing the 
national guard, and seeking a loan from 
America for internal development. Sacasa, 
however, will not step aside unless Diaz does. 


Mexico 


The new agricultural land law was de- 
clared in effect by President Calles at mid- 
night January 21, and up to that time, the 
Government announced, over 8,000 foreigners 
had complied with its provisions requiring 
them to register and renounce the right of 
appeal to their home governments. The 
petroleum law, already in effect since New 
Year’s, has been accepted, the Government 
claims, by all but 22 of the 147 companies 
operating in Mexico. American oil :en said 
this was misleading, as many ot those who 
registered were Mexican-owned companies, 
and the rebellious companies produce 85 per 
cent of the total petroleum production, in- 
cluding the Pan-American, Transcontinental, 
Atlantic, Gulf, Sinclair, and most of the large 
American corporations. The so-called “overt 
case” that Washington has been waiting for 
as evidence of confiscation had not developed 
up to press-time, but Mexico warned that it 
would cancel the drilling permits of com- 
panies opposing the law. 

A wave of opposition from clergymen, col- 
lege professors, civic organizations, and news- 
paper polls rolled up against the State De- 
partment’s policy in Nicaragua and Mexico. 
The demand that the United States and Mex- 
ico arbitrate their differences before the Hague 
Tribunal became articulate when the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee favorably _re- 
ported the Robinson resolution urging arbitra- 
tion upon President Coolidge, and on Janu- 
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ary 25 the Senate itself passed the resolution 
unanimously, 79 senators voting (42 Repub- 
licans, 36 Democrats, 1 Farmer-Labor). Sen- 
ator Robinson, the Democratic floor leader, 
declared there were but two courses open to 
us other than arbitration: severance of diplo- 
matic relations with resulting revolution and 
eventual overthrow of the Calles Government, 
or armed intervention by the U. S. Mr. Kel- 
logg let it be known that he was studying the 
possibilities of arbitration, though the Presi- 
dent is believed to be opposed to arbitration. 

A new revolt broke out in the state of 
Jalisco, headed by the most popular Catholic 
prelate in Mexico, Archbishop Orozco y Jim- 
inez of Guadalajara. The motive appears to 
be religious, as the Archbishop gathered a 
group of 400 loyal followers under a banner 
“Long Live Christ the King.” He has been 
compared to Padre Hidalgo, the famous priest 
who started the revolution of 1810. Hidalgo, 
however, left the church and his movement 
was purely for civil liberty. Federal troops 
were rushed to surround the Jalisco rebels, 
and the capture and execution of the church- 
man was believed imminent. 


Tacna-Arica 


As forecast in the last issue, President 
Leguia of Peru definitely rejected the Kellogg 
proposal for cession of the disputed provinces 
to Bolivia. Peru cannot accept a solution, he 
says, that would leave thousands of Peruvian 
citizens in the towns of Tacna, Arica, and 
Morro, under foreign control. He did not 
close the door to further negotiations for some 
other solution, and urged that Peru would 
support a plan for neutralization of the prov- 
inces under an _ international commission. 


Severe criticism of the Leguia’s stand was 
heard in both Chile and Bolivia. 


La Nacion, 





The old Royal Palace in Bucharest, recently 
destroyed by fire. 





KING FERDINAND OF ROUMANIA 


the leading Santiago paper, charged that Peru 
was arming against Chile. The American 
Government has now apparently exhausted 
its last resource in the controversy, and is in 
a mood to wash its hands of the whole affair. 


Roumania 


Intrigue continues the normal life of Bu- 
charest. King Ferdinand, having undergone 
two operations for his supposedly incurable. 
cancer, is better. The King, as well as the 
puppet premier, General Averescu, are com- 
pletely dominated by the powerful Jon Bra- 
tiano, former premier, and his brother, who 
control the natural resources, the finances, the 
police, and the army. They are opposed to 
the succession of the disgraced Crown Prince 
Carol to the throne. The Queen and her 
five daughters are not averse to a recon- 
ciliation with Carol, and there is a strong 
popular demand for him if he will return to 
his lawful wife, Princess Helene of Greece. 
Five-year-old Mikhail, their son, will other- 
wise succeed Ferdinand, and the quarrel is 
as to who shall serve as regents. Princess 
Helene has gone to Italy for the winter, and 
it is believed that Carol will meet her there, 
and that a reconciliation will ensue. Carol 
has declared that he will never return to 


Roumania until Bratiano is removed as the 


“Gnvisible premier.” 

Mass meetings of American Jews were held 
in New York to protest against the Rou- 
manian Government’s persecution of Jews in 
that country. Various Protestant bodies also 
condemned the anti-Jewish policy, and an ap- 
peal was presented to Secretary Kellogg. The 
detailed charges of assault, flogging, pillage 
of property, break-up of religious meetings, 
and denial of educational rights constitute a 
serious indictment. 


Germany 


Germany is in the throes of another of 
those cabinet crises that have become the 
normal life of Continental governments. Since 
the Marx cabinet resigned over the Red muni- 
tions plot (Scholastic, Jan. 8), President von 
Hindenburg has been vainly casting around 
for a savior. First it was thought that For- 
mer Chancellor Luther could satisfy the many 
conflicting parties. Then Dr. Julius Curtius, 
Minister of Etonomics in the last two cabinets 
and a member of the People’s party like Herr 
Stresemann, was called upon, but the Cath- 
olic Centrists balked. The two strongest 
parties, the Nationalists of the extreme right, 
and the Socialists, are so far apart on fun- 
damentals, that ent of either group 
other. Thus the 
te parties—the 
rats, People’s, 
he balance of 
g out the Lo- 
they propose 
a “bourgeois government, 
which may pick up enough votes from both 
the right and the left to command a majority 
in the Reichstag. Finally, Hindenburg com- 
pleted his circle, and asked ex-Chancellor 
Marx (Catholic) to come back and try it 
again. Marx spent many weary days parley- 
ing with right and left leaders over a com- 
promise program. The result is likely to be 
the retention of Marx’s former cabinet prac- 
tically intact, including Gessler, the dis- 
credited defense minister. 

Germany and Italy signed an arbitration 
treaty which indicated that the tension over 
the Southern Tyrol trouble last spring has 
relaxed. 











so-called 
Catholic 


Italy 


Italy’s hand in the Balkans continues to 
alarm Yugoslavia (Scholastic, Jan. 8). The 
Albanian ex-president who aspires to king- 
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CHANCELLOR MARX OF GERMANY 


ship, Ahmed Bey Zogu, was entertained in 
Rome by the King, carrying the Italian pro- 
tectorate of Albania a step further toward 
absorption. Count Bethlen of Hungary and 
Premier Mussolini are also growing chummy, 
and there are hints of a Hungarian-Italian 
treaty. Count Bethlen is said to be able to 
make whomever he desires King of Hungary, 
and Mussolini has offered Hungary Fiume as 
a free port on the Adriatic. On the east, 
Roumania, nominally an ally of Yugoslavia, 
also aspires to an Adriatic outlet. To cap the 
climax, a Montenegrin revolutionary commit- 
tee in Rome demands that Yugoslavia relin- 
quish control of the former Montenegrin state, 
undoubtedly with the tacit backing of Italy, 
for the present queen is the daughter of the 
late King Nicholas of Montenegro. So the 
poor Yugoslavs see themselves surrounded by 
a ring of hostile nations sympathetic to Italy, 
and wonder how they are going to halt the 
march of Mussolini’s Adriatic Empire. 
Internally, the Fascisti made their strangle- 
hold on the social life even stricter. Cabarets, 
sporting clubs, public celebrations, speech- 
making, and other lighter tendencies have 
been prohibited or sharply restricted. The 
faculties of all schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities must take oaths of loyalty and prove 
their “moral and political regularity.” The 
Fascist Young Men’s organization, “Baliila,” 
has been fostered at the expense of the Cath- 
olic Boy Scout troops, and the latter were 
ordered disbanded in towns of less than 
20,000 inhabitants. Pope Pius forgstalled 
Mussolini in carrying out the order, asking 
the Boy Scouts to dissolve voluntarily, and 
mildly protecting the Fascist program. 


Great Britain 


David Lloyd George, patiently scheming. 
for control of the Liberal party, made a ten: 
strike when he offered the paity a large sum 
of money, with no strings attached, to finance 
a complete line-up of Liberal candidates im 
the next election. The party administrative 
committee accepted the offer, and now the 
Tory press is sneering he has bought the Lib- 
erals body and soul. The money is frons 
Lloyd George’s personal campaign fund, 
which is reputed to amount to $5,000,000, but 
the origin of it is shrouded in mystery. Some 
believe he collected it from rich supporters 
during the war in return for promises of 
honors and offices if he should become 
premier again. 











Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson steoped down 
from the Governor’s chair of Texas, and Dan 
Moody, the 33-year-old victor in the recent 
elections, was sworn in at Austin. The cere- 
monies were marked by asperity between the 
Ferguson and Moody factions. In the final 
weeks of her administration, “Ma” pardoned 
hundreds of convicted criminals, bringing her 
total to nearly 3600. Some courts suspended 
criminal cases, fearing that their work would 
be useless. The orgy of pardoning is gen- 
erally laid to the influence of her husband 
“Jim” Ferguson, the “invisible governor.” 


Ban Johnson, for 27 years president of the 
American League, was given a leave of ab- 
sence which is probably equivalent to his final 
removal, by vote of the club-owners of the 
League, on account of his violent attacks on 
Judge Landis, Commissioner of organized 
baseball. Landis was thus confirmed in his 
authority, and shortly thereafter announced 
the complete exoneration of Ty Cobb and 
Tris Speaker who had been accused of bet- 
ting on “fixed” games. Cobb and Speaker 
will probably return to playing positions on 
other clubs. a 


The seventh birthday of the League of 
Nations was celebrated at Geneva with joy- 
ous ceremonies. The League plans to pro- 
duce a film describing its work, entitled “The 
World War and After.” An international 
conference at Washington to study means of 
combating the illicit trade in habit-forming 
drugs has been proposed by the League of 
Nations. 
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The little red Schoolhouse where the gp 

oe of the Little Lamb went to school at 

Sterling, Mass., has been purchased by Henry 

Ford, and reopened to the children of the 
community 
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The new Motor Mart Garage, largest in New 
England, has just been opened at Boston. It 
is eight stories high and has space for park- 
ing 2,000 cars by means of ramps and eleva- 
tors. The architecture is a highly modern 
adaptation to utilitarian purposes. 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee handed 
down its decision on the appeal of John T. 
Scopes, the high school teacher of Dayton, 
Tenn., who was convicted of violating the 
state’s law forbidding the teaching of evolu- 
tion in state-supported institutions. The de- 
cision upheld the constitutionality of the law, 
but reversed the conviction on the technical 
ground that the fine imposed, $100, was higher 
than the law allows for a misdemeanor. 


10] 

A radio survey compiled by Radio Retailing 
shows that 6,500,000 receiving sets, including 
both factory-built and home-made, are now in 
use in the United States as against 60,000 in 
1922. 


A marble tablet marking the house where 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the greatest of 
American sculptors, lived and worked from 
1871 to 1875, was unveiled in Rome. 


O] 

Jasper K. Elmer, a Yugoslavian boy who 
came to America six years ago unable to 
speak a word of English, was graduated as 
valedictorian of a class of 161 at the Read- 
ing (Pa.) High School. In his Commence- 
ment address he told the story of his life 
without a trace of accent. 


General Charles G. Dawes, and Elihu Root, 
awarded the Wilson peace prizes recently, 
both gave the money for endowments to con- 
structive international activities, Dawes to the 
Walter Hines Page Scsool of Diplomacy at 
Johns Hopkins, Root to the magazine, Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Newstead Abbey, the historic home of the 
poet Lord Byron, near Nottingham, England, 
has been sold and transformed into an apart- 
ment house. s 


Harvard University announced a course in 
the moving picture industry at its Graduate 
School of Business Administration. Prom- 
inent figures in the film world, including Will 
Hays, Adolph Zukor, William Fox, Jesse 
Lasky, and Cecil DeMille, will, give lectures 
in the new course. 


The most serious outbreak of influenza since 
the great international epidemic of 1918 has 
been raging in England, Continental Europe, 
past several weeks. 
ice is taking 





The U. S. Public 
every precaution 
into the United 









“«* of 
the First Ba orth, 
Texas, was a er of D. E. 
Chipps, a lumber » Which resulted from a 
fight between Klan and Catholic factions in 
the city. The defense was based on the plea 
that Norris thought he was in “apparent 
danger” of his life from threats by Chipps. 
0] 


The population of Soviet Russia in 1927 is 
approximately 165,000,000, according to a new 
census. This is an increase of 30 per cent 
over the last census, in 1897. 


The Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railroads took preliminary steps to effect a 
merger which would have the greatest mile- 
age of any rail system in North America. If, 
as is proposed, the Burlington and Colorado 
Southern Railroads are included, the com- 
bined system will cover 28,000 miles and 
have a capitalization of $650,000,000. 
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Prince William of Sweden, younger brother 
of Crown Prince Gustav Adolph, who is now 
lecturing in America. William is an ex- 
perienced hunter, explorer, painter, and avi- 
ator, and has no ambitions for kingship. 


Deaths of the Month 


Bearsted, Viscount, 72, Jan. 17, founder of the 
Shell Transport and Trading ai, and the chief 
British promoter of Eastern oil fields. 

Brindell, Robert P., 47, Dec. 31, once labor “czar” 
of New York; began career as a dock worker 
and dominated building trades until his convic- 
tion in 1921. Testimony showed that he had 
received bribes as high as $32,000 from build- 
ers for “strike insurance.” 

Carlotta, Empress. (See page 15.) 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart, 65, Jan. 9, son- 
in-law of the noted composer, Richard Wagner, 
author of books and articles eulogizing Ger- 
many. He turned against his native England, 
embracing the German cause during the War. 

Daly, Arnold, 52, Jan. 14, internationally famous 
actor, made his New York debut in Pudd’n- 
Head Wilson. 

Emery, Fred P., 67, Jan. 16, professor of English 
at Dartmouth College since 1895 and voted by 
the students the most popular faculty member. 

Fox, Sir Francis, 82, Jan. 7, eminent British en- 
gineer and one of three experts consulted b 
oy: in building Simplon Tunnel rw § 
the Alps. 

Francis, David R., 76, Jan. 15, Ambassador to 
Russia during the War and Revolution, former 
Secretary of the Interior and Governor of 
Missouri. 

Hirth, Prof. Friedrich, 81, Jan. 9, foremost author- 
ity on Chinese language and literature and head 
of Chinese department at Columbia University. 

Huntington, Dr. George S., 65, Jan. 5, professor 
of anatomy at Columbia and recognized by 
many as the greatest anatomist of modern 








times. 

Ikeda, Baron Mansasuke, Jan. 1, prominent Jap- 
anese soldier. He committed hara-kiri in order 
to follow the spirit of Emperor Yoshihito. 

Mitchell, Edward P., 74, Jan. 22, for thirty years 
editor of The New York Sun, following Charles 

. Dana. 

Reclus, Armand, 83, Nov. 10, French explorer 
and naval officer who traced the line that was 
adopted in 1879 for the Panama Canal and 
never changed. 

Remensnyder, Rev. Junius B., 86, Jan. 4, lead- 
ing Luthern minister, author an Civil War 
veteran. Heard Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

Rhodes, James Ford, 78, Jan. 22, distinguished 
historian and author of an_ important series 
carrying the history of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850 up to 1920. 

Rilke, Rainer M., 51, Dec. 31, Czecho-German 
lyric poet and friend of the sculptor, Rodin. 
Robinson, Frederic C., 64, Jan. 5, noted English 

painter. 

Stanton, Frank L., 69, Jan. 7, well loved Poet 
Laureate of Geriogia and author of the “Just 
From Georgia” column in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution for forty years. He was the author of 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “Just a-Wearyin’ For 
You,” and “Li’l Feller,” sung all over the 
world. For the musical rights of the first two 
of these he received $150 each. He published 
several volumes of verse. 

Ximenes, Ettore, 71, Dec. 30, noted Italian paint- 
er and sculptor. Designed the statue in Bat- 
tery Park, New York City, of Verazzano, the 
Italian navigator. 
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Good Teachers and Good Students 


By Chester H. Diettert 


Principal, North Judson (Indiana) High School 


HIS is an exchange of ideas. In 
order to get a better idea of the 
viewpoint of the student I asked the 
students of one of my social science 
classes to express their opinions in 
writing upon the subject: “The Kind of 
Teacher I Would Like to Have.” What 
these students desire in their teachers 
may well be set up as an ideal for the 
profession. Assuredly, what they de- 
sire to find in their teachers corresponds 
well to the highest ideals of all teachers 
who take their work seriously. 
Here is a summary of the opinions 
presented: 


1. Students want to be understood. Hence 
they want teachers who will attempt to under- 
stand them and who will take a personal in- 
terest in them. 

2. The teacher should be impartial and 
fair. 

3. The teacher should be sympathetic, 

4. Students like to think of their teacher as 
their friend, to whom they may come with 
all their troubles regardless of their nature. 

5. Students do not want their teachers to 
betray confidences. 

6. The teacher should not be a mere task- 
maker but a friendly advisor. 

7. The teacher should not be “grouchy.” 

8. The teacher should take note of indi- 
vidual differences among students and should 
adapt methods as the differences require. 

9. The teacher should be an example of a 
good citizen. 

10. The teacher should have a high moral 
character. 

11. The teacher should have a clean moral 
record. 

12. The good teacher will exercise much 
patience. 

13. The good teacher will be even-tem- 
pered and calm in all situations. 

14. The good teacher will have perfect 
self-control and will never work himself into 
a rage. 

15. The teacher should have a sense of 
humor. 

16. The good teacher will make the sub- 
ject matter so interesting that pupils will find 
it fascinating. 

17. The good teacher will not fool his 
students. 

18. The teacher should be willing to admit 
errors when he makes them. 

19. The good teacher must be able to win 
the confidence of the students. 

20. The teacher ought to have confidence 
and faith in his students. 

21. The teacher ought to have self-confi- 
dence, though he should be humble enough to 
admit that he does not “know it all.” 

22. The teacher ought to be broad-minded. 

23. The teacher ought to be happy in his 
work, 

24. The good teacher will be kind. 

25. The good teacher will study with his 
students and will never superimpose their 
tasks, 


26. The teacher should be well informed 
especially in the subjects he is trying to teach 
and he should know how to teach. 

27. The teacher should play with the stu- 
dents as well as work with them. 


28. The teacher should always be willing 
to help his students and should never turn 
them away. 


29. The teacher ought to present both sides 
of a debatable question. He should not force 
his own opinions upon the students. 

30. The good teacher will give his students 
a chance to express their opinions. He will 
not do all the talking. 


31. The good teacher will give attention to 
his personal appearance. 


32. The good teacher will plan and sys- 
tematize his work. 


Now comes the counterpart to this 
exchange of ideas. 
“What kind of students do our teachers 
desire to have?” Speaking as a teacher, 
I submitted the following: 


1. I want students who will take their work 
seriously, students who want to develop their 
character and abilities so that they will be- 
come useful citizens. 

2. This is just another way of saying that 
I want students who have hope, students who 
are eagerly looking forward to the future. 

3. I want students who will be considerate 
of others. This is not only a mark of good 
sportsmanship but also a mark of culture. 

4. I want loyal students. I want students 
to be loyal to their school, to their class, to 
me. Above all I want students who will be 
loyal to the highest and best in them. 

5. I want students who will be actively 
honest. I do not want the type who will be 
honest because “honesty is the best policy.” 
When honesty becomes a policy it has lost 
its excellence. 

6. I want students who will have full con- 
fidence in me. They should know that I have 
their interest at heart. 

7. I want student: 
dence in th in 
ability, integrity, confi- 
dence in 

8. I w 
apply the 
that regards 
evil. I want s 
in their play as well. 

9. I want happy students. I want them 
to take an optimistic view of life. They 
should be happy in work and in play, in 
every worthy activity. 

10. I want attentive students. 
a mark of mental alertness. 

11. I want students who take care of their 
health. It delights me to see “living pictures 
of health.” 


12. I want polite students. Politeness 
grows out of a generous spirit toward the 
rights of others. 

13. I want students who are courteous and 
respectful to their classmates and schoolmates 
as well as to me. 

14. I want students who will not make it 
a habit to find fault. 












nts who will 
, with a spirit 
“and not as an 
who are enthusiastic 


Attention is 


The students asked, - 


15. I want students who are not fickle and 
giddy. 

16. I want students who will not chew gum 
in public. 

17. I want students who are kind. 

18. I want students who will not laugh 
ridiculously at the misfortunes or accidents 
of another. 

19. I want students who are not hasty in 
their judgments. 

20. I want students who will have a sense 
of propriety. 

21. I want students who will obey me be- 
cause they have confidence that my demands 
are for their welfare. I do not want to be 
autocratic or arbitrary in my demands. 

22. I want students who have respect for 
sacred things. 

23. I want students who will not betray 
confidences. 

24. I want students who will come to me 
freely with their problems and troubles. I 
cannot help them unless I know their diffi- 
culties. 

25. I want students who will not be afraid 
to have a heart to heart talk with me. 

26. I want students who are reasonable. 

27. 1 want students who will try to 
improve. 

28. I want students who will show their 
appreciation of the teachers’ efforts for them. 
Sometimes students do not realize that teach- 
ers have tremendous problems. A teacher 
also may become discouraged. 

29. I want humble students who do not 
have an exalted opinion of themselves. 

30. I want students who will have a high 
regard for public property. 

31. I want students who will develop good 
habits and break bad ones. I am willing to 
help them in their attempts. 

32. I want students who will regard me as 
their friend at all times. I want them to 
believe that I am willing to do my utmost 
for their welfare. I want them to know that 
I believe in them and have tremendous con- 
fidence in their ability and in their moral in- 
tegrity. I want my students to be my friends. 
Friendship involves mutual confidence. 
Friends forgive one another. 


It seems to me that such an exchange 
of ideas will do much to banish the idea 
of the traditional gulf between students 
and faculty. 








ANNOUNCING 


The 1926-1927 competition for prizes 
offered by The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany for sculpture, using white soap as 
a medium. Competition closes May 31, 
1927. 


For particulars, address: 
Committee on Arrangements 
National Small Sculpture Competition 
80 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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Why Study Drama? 
(Concluded from Page 8) 





whole cycle of Shakespeare’s plays, 
American boys and girls who speak his 
language—approximately—are lucky if 
they have seen two or three. What is 
ftrue of Shakespeare is a key to more 
ygeneral reasons for alarm lest the pro- 
fessional theatre outside of two or three 
Harge cities pass away altogether. 


To explore the causes of this appal- 
‘ling decay of the most democratic and 
ancient of the arts may well be one of 
the basic purposes in the part taken by 
schools toward developing an intelligent 
attitude. Drama Week offers the oc- 
casion. 


A great variety of projects for 
schools has been outlined by the Na- 
tional Committee on Drama Week, the 
most interesting being as follows: 

Performance of short plays in the class- 
oom and in assemblies. 

Dramatization of stories read in English 
classes. 

Execution by art departments of posters 
for Drama Week with appropriate slogans 
suggested by classes in English, 

Addresses in assembly meetings and in 
classrooms by students, teachers, newspapers, 
dramatic critics, distinguished actors (who 
may be playing in a local theatre and who 
sometimes will accept an invitation to speak 
of their art), and any local authorities on 
the drama. Besides those topics which may 


Si aaseaes TWELVE WORLD HEROES 


Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790 
By John E. Lake, Jr., Oskaloosa (Ia.) High School 


NIQUE in character, winning in per- 
sonality, Benjamin Franklin has a place 
among world heroes because he has done 
so much for America and for humanity. 
scientific world his discoveries and inventions were 
numerous and of surpassing value. He founded the 
University of Pennsylvania, started public library 
systems, and created the post-office of America. 
The Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion both have among their signatures the firmly 
written name, “Benjamin Franklin.” 


As a peacemaker he is not equaled. Long he held off the peril of a 
great war between England and America. 
friendship of the French, and, although he was getting old, he perse- 
vered in the accomplishment of his objective. 


He has been called “the many-sided Franklin,” for he was a patriot, 
a statesman, a diplomat, an author, and a man of science. 
sense no man ever had more.” His great aim was to do good. This aim 
he certainly accomplished, for “his was a life of magnificent usefulness.” 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 
s-hool contest on “World Heroes.” The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 
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occur to the speakers, selection may be made 
from the following: 

How did the drama originate? 

Why has the drama great cultural value? 

How can the theatre aid the press, school, 
and church in moulding civilization? 

Why does a Greek or Shakespearean play 
differ from the modern type? 

“It was in no inglorious time of our history 
that Englishmen delighted together in dance 
and song and drama, nor were these pleasures 
the privileges of a few or a class.” (The 
Teaching of English in England.) How may 
the use of drama as it was known before 
Shakespeare’s time be brought back into the 
school and into our city life? 

What are the 








advocate as a 
alive on the st 

Why do all Germ maintain mu- 
nicipal theatres with special performances for 
schools of the whole range of dra:natic 
literature? 

Why do American cities prefer to maintain 
zoos rather than to appropriate money for a 
performance of Macbeth? 

Why are good plays no longer seen in 
many towns and why do even schools pro- 
duce plays that are trashy? 

Help may be had from the maga- 
zines Drama, Theatre Arts Monthly, 
and The Theatre; and from such books 
as Caffin’s Appreciation of the Drama, 
Matthews’ A Study of the Drama, 
Eaton’s The American Stage Today, 
Woodbridge’s Drama, Its Law and 
Technique, Hamilton’s Conversation on 
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Contemporary Drama, Sayler’s Our 
American Theatre, and Moderwell’s 
The Theatre of Today. 


The Drama League of America, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl., pub- 
lishes not only the magazine Drama, 
but a great variety of study courses in 
modern drama as well as lists of sug- 
gestions for Drama Week. 








A Community Service Project 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


of opinion will arise about certain fea- 
tures of your work. A school superin- 
tendent whom I know has several as- 
sistants, each of whom has large re- 
sponsibilities in looking after the wel- 
fare of the schools that are under him. 
The school superintendent encourages 
his associates to express with complete 
freedom every phase of thought they 
may entertain on some policy which is 
under consideration; but after frank 
discussion has taken place and the 
superintendent has concluded what, 
under the circumstances, is the best way 
to handle the problem, then he insists 
that all of his associates must stand by 
that policy and make it their own. 

So, if need be, let this principle gov- 
ern your own planning. Unless the 
class and the school can work in har- 
mony, your project or enterprise will 
go on the rocks. That does not mean 
that a program should never be modi- 
fied if it is found that there has been 
a mistake somewhere; but the under- 
taking cannot be carried far enough to 
discover what the mistake is unless it 
has sufficient united support to test the 
idea in practice. 

When you have decided what you 
want to do and have your class or school 
organized for the work, then do not be 
discouraged by any disappointments or 
obstacles that arise. You probably will 
meet them. If your project is worth 
carrying through, there will be even 
more satisfaction if it is achieved in 
spite of difficulties, and your community 
will be lastingly grateful to those of its 
members who have really done some- 
thing to serve their fellow men. 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Summer Session 
July 5—August 13 
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Teachers College 

School of Commerce 
School of Music 
University High School 
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The Oldroyd Lincoln Collection 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


mother, which was sent to Captain Old- 
royd by some of the Hanks kin, while 
not far off hangs the flag which 
adorned the President’s box at the the- 
atre the night of his assassination, and 
the spur from the boot of Booth, the 
assassin. 

Enclosed in a glass case near the 
window that looks across at the old 
Ford Theatre are many valuable relics. 
Autographs, letters, and cards of Lin- 
coln’s and the last bit of Lincoln’s 
writing—an order to a guard given a 
few minutes before he left for the the- 
atre; a lock of Mrs. Lincoln’s hair; bits 
of her writing and that of the children; 
and a lead soldier from Mrs. Clitz’s toy 
shop whither little Tad was wont to 
beguile his father on their long walks 
around Washington. 

More priceless than any of these is 
the hundred-year-old Bible from which 
Lincoln learned to read, and which, 
critics say, can be traced in the beauty 
of construction and choice of words in 
all of Lincoln’s writings. On its fly- 
leaf is the childish scrawl of nine-year- 
old “Abe.” An old plaid shawl folded 
neatly under a glass case—a relic 
which was willed Captain Oldroyd by 
the possessor to whom Mrs. Lincoln 
had presented it—makes a mist come 
over one’s eyes and a lump rise in the 
throat, so personal a thing does the 
homely shawl that was once worn by 
that tall spare figure seem! 


There is a library of more than 1,000 
volumes, all relating to Lincoln; 200 
original caricatures of his administra- 
tion; 250 newspapers dating from 1843 
to 1865 containing Lincoln speeches, 
election news, war papers, and death 
notices; 222 autograph tributes from 
great personages; 50 busts, statuettes 
and life masks; 171 political and mem- 
orial medals struck in his honor; 66 
pieces of music written at the time of 
Lincoln’s death; besides countless let- 
ters and writings of Lincoln’s. 


The bill for the purchase of the Old- 
royd collection was before Congress 
many years before it was finally passed. 
During this time, Captain Oldroyd had 
many flattering offers for his collection 
—the most recent being those of the 
State of Illinois and Henry Ford; and 
had it not been for his tenacious dream 
to see the collection converted into a 
National Museum, the valuable relics 
might have been lost to the capital of 
the United States, where they right- 
fully belong. 

Fate gave a little flourish when she 
wrote “finis” to the career of the 
eighty-four-year-old collector. For the 
Congressman who introduced the suc- 
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his goal. 


toward peace. He was a hero. 


look around him. 
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cessful bill to the House was no other 
than Representative Rathbone of IIli- 
nois, son of the couple who as guests of 
the President, shared with him the box 
at Ford’s theatre on that eventful night 
in April, 1865, and whose father re- 
ceived a stab from the assassin’s dag- 
ger when he attempted to intervene! 
Plans for the museum of which Cap- 
tain Oldroyd has dreamed are now 
under way, and from the present crowd- 
ed quarters the relics will probably 
home in the Ford 
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The Integrity of Susan Glaspell 
(Concluded from Page 65) 


her attitude is primarily serious. She 
sees a world in which the fortunate are, 
for the most part, disposed to ignore 
the injustices done the unfortunate. 
She thinks that justice should be done 
even if the unfortunate are often queer 
and socially ungraceful, or even defi- 
nitely disagreeable and insolent. She 
sees a world of blunders. She sees the 
tragic power of trifles. In her best 
known novel, The Glory of the Con- 
quered, a great scientist’s skill and 
knowledge is suddenly rendered useless 


Macaca TWELVE WORLD HEROES 


Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1865 


By Alice J. Watson, Burlington (N. J.) High School 


MeYAHIE pains, sorrows, trials, and tribulations 
of humanity found a champion in Abra- 
A simple man, born in the 
wilderness, nursed by its silence, taught by its men, 
he championed peace and justice. 
strove for his ideal, and smiled at discouragement 
and disaster, yet all the while giving his all to make 


No greater lesson of simplicity may be learned 
than that taught by Abraham Lincoln’s life. 
playing to the crowd, he calmly, serenely moved 
“Honest Abe,” who paid for a ruined 
book with the sweat of his brow, is known to all. 
dried widows’ and orphans’ tears, who set a people free, inspires us. 
Peaceful Abe, who gave his all to bind our nation in bonds of perpetual 
peace, is dead, but still his spirit leads us on. 


If one seeks the monument of Abraham Lincoln, one needs but to 
A people, led from bondage, worships him. A 
country, bound in strongest ties of love and peace where before was 
hate, blesses him. High and low, great and strong, black and white, 
enemy and friend, all join to eulogize the name of Abraham Lincoln. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 
school contest on “World Heroes.’ The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 


All his life he 


Never 





Gentle Abe, who 





through a careless habit of rubbing his 
eyes, for, in one unguarded moment, he 
thus innoculates his eyes with a deadly 
germ that renders him blind. 


She sees humanity’s boasted “prog- 
ress” as a shallow veneer through which 
the same old faults and frailities show. 
She longs to have humanity change its 
substance for the better and not just 
its surroundings. She does not view 
cemeteries comfortably as places for the 
interment of other people, as most of us 
do. -Rather they suggest to her the 
tragic shortness of human life. One of 
her characters says: 

“We are living now. We shall not be 
living long. No one can tell us we shall 
live again. This is our little while. This is 
our chance. And we take it like a child who 
comes from a dark room to which he must 
return—comes for one sunny afternoon to a 
lovely hillside, and finding a hole, crawls in 
there till after the sun is set. I want that 
child to know the sun is shining upon flowers 
in the grass. I want him to know it before 
he has to go back to the room that is dark.” 

Such intensity of feeling, controlled 
by her sure artistry and unsparing 
honesty, make her characters and situa- 
tions live in our memory long after the 
efforts of writers who strive first to 
please us are forgotten. Perhaps the 
gift of honesty—though at first it seems 
so dull and unattractive in contrast 
with the brighter, shining gifts—proves 
after long years the best gift of all. 











The Booklovers’ Page 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


*Moses, Montrose Jonas, ed. Another Treas- 
ury of Plays for Children. Bost., Little, 
1926. 614p. Illus. $3. 

In the introduction, Mr. Moses discusses 
children’s plays and their production and 
adds a bibliography of material. Contains 
plays by Lord Dunsany, John Drinkwater, 
Stuart Walker, W. S. Gilbert, and A. A. 
Milne, among others. 


Rickaby, Franz Lee, comp. Ballads and 
Songs of the Shanty-boy. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University, 1926. 243p. Illus. $3.50. 
Songs “gathered from men who worked in 

the woods of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 

nesota, mainly during the Golden Age of 

American Lumbering (1870-1900).” 

















W. C. Goopwin 


One Man’s 


Summer Vacation 


W. C. Goodwin, Penn State 1915, spent 
his summer vacations tinkering with ro- 
tating apparatus—testing motors and the 
like. He came to Westinghouse. Con- 
trol Engineering was a magnet for Good- 
win, even during his training period. 
When the separate Control Engineering 
Department was formed in 1917, Goodwin 
was in it. Next he was made engineer 
in charge of the section to design and 
develop new control equipment. Now he 
has nine assistants. 


The Control Engineer may be called 
upon, as Goodwin was, to meet such an 
emergency as this: The war was on. 
Battleships were to be propelled by elec- 
tricity. Upon the starting, reversing or 
stopping of the main propulsion motors 
without the loss of a second, the fate of 
the ship might depend. Goodwin designed 
control to do that. 


Or in industrial application, the Control 
Engineer may add to human safety, as 
Goodwin did. In rubber mills, hands of 
operators sometimes are caught between 
powerful rollers. A fraction of a second 
may mean an arm—or a life. Goodwin’s 
new combination control apparatus has 
—_ reduced the time in stopping the 
motor, 


Control Engineers must know the indus- 
try with which they are dealing—steel, 
rubber, textile, railroad—and then lit- 
erally “fit the control to each order.” 
In seeing the job through the customer’s 
eyes—Control Engineers find themselves 
most at home with Westinghouse. 


Where do young college graduates get 

when they enter a large industrial organi- 

zation is_a question that is frequently 

asked. This, and other advertisements 

relate the progress made by college men 

who came with Westinghouse during the 
past ten years. 

















Savage, Richard Cloudesley, comp. and tr. 
Casements, Being Fifty Poems by Fifty 
French Poets, 1820-1920. N. Y., Dutton, 
1926. 128p. $2. 

A collection of fifty lyrical poems, admir- 
ably translated from the French. 


*Schelling, Felix Emanuel, ed. Typical 
Elizabethan Plays by Contemporaries and 
Immediate Successors of Shakespeare. N. Y., 
Harper, 1926. 797p. , 

These plays are by the chief dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age besides Shakespeare— 
Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, Lyly, Ben Jonson, 
Dekker, Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Middleton, and others. 


Shaw, George Bernard. Translations and 
Tomfooleries. N. Y., Brentano, 1926. 276p. 
$2.25. 

Much of the present collection is merely 
tomfoolery, but it is the jesting of the wise. 
Contains six short plays and a translation of 
the Austrian Trebitsch’s Jitta’s Atonement. 


FICTION 
Benefield, Barry. Short Turns. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1926. 328p. $2. 


Fourteen stories which have appeared in 
various magazines. They are full of senti- 
ment and pathos and a number have for their 
background the swamps and bayous of 
Louisiana. 

Bercovici, Konrad. Singing Winds; Stories 
of Gipsy Life. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, 1926. 315p. $2. 

These tales by a Roumanian gipsy have in 
them the romantic colorfulness of the nomadic 
race they portray. 

Buchan, John. The Dancing Floor. Bost. 
Houghton, 1926. 286p. $2.50. 

A fine story of high romance, with a well 
conceived plot and good descriptions, against 
a background of the islands of Greece. 
Deland, Mrs. Margaret. The Kays. N. Y., 

Harper, 1926. 336p. $2. 

The story of a conscientious objector of 
Civil War days told with vivid realism and 
dramatic force. 

*Garland, Hamlin. Trail-makers of the Mid- 
dle Border. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 426p. 
In this fictionized biography of his father, 

Richard Garland, the author completes his 

outstanding trilogy of pioneer life in the mid- 

dle west. The story closes with the same in- 

cident which opens A Son of the Middle 

Border, the father’s return from the Civil 

War, a discouraged invalid. 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. The Big Mogul. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 386p. $2. 

A long, leisurely story of Cape Cod char- 
acters and manners. s about a self-made 
autocrat in a 
learns toleranc 
Marshall, Arc 

Dodd, 1926 , 

A spontaneo of the every- 
day life of a charmi family, drawn 
with a genuine skill for characterization. 


Morrow, Mrs. Honore Willsie. On to Oregon! 
The Story of a Pioneer Boy. N. Y., Mor- 
row, 1926. 247p. Illus. $1.75. 

The same spirit of courage that character- 
ized the older pioneers spurs on young John 
Sager to finish the journey undertaken by 
his family. 

Nason, Leonard H. Chevrons. N. Y., Doran, 
1926. 339p. $2. 

An outstanding war novel, which differs in 
its extreme naturalness both from Plumes, the 
story of the returned wounded soldier, and 
Three Soldiers with its own particular bias. 
Norris, Mrs. Kathleen. Hildegarde. Garden 

City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 359p. $2. 

A popular, melodramatic story about a 
little slum girl who conquers her environment 
and rises to an honored position as a writer. 
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LASS Rings and Pins 

for High ~- & Junior 

High Schoo and 
Schools and Colleges gen- 
erally. 


Special Sterling Silver Class 
Rings, $1.25. Sterling Sil- 

ver or Gold-filled Pins to 

match, 75¢e. Other pins 4. 

low as 35c. 

Somepee furnished from —- 
trated folder which 

free on request. Graduation I ta. 

vitations, Danee an 

Favors, Athietie Trophies. 


C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


12 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 























“Tt Was Your Dad’s 
Insurance, MyLad!” 


O spoke the friend to the 

young man whose success- 
ful business adventure had 
created a stir in the industrial 
world. “Your Dad’s insurance 
gave you the education and the 
financial backing to make this 


success possible.” 


e 


Ask your Dad if he 
has arranged for your 
proper start with an 
insurance policy that 
guarantees your edu- 
cation. Suggest to 
him that he obtain in- 
formation from 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office 
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What is ‘Dollar Diplomacy”? 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


The United States is in for a long 
period of economic diplomacy in which 
the most important phase will probably 
be the support to American capitalists 
in their foreign ventures. In some of 
these cases the United States will have 
the opportunity to perform a real serv- 
ice to the world by insisting on just 
treatment of investors which in turn 
will aid the flow of capital to those 
countries where it is most needed. 
There will be other cases in which the 
American investor will have such an ad- 
vantage over the foreign government in 
the presentation of his case to the State 
Department that the Department will 
be persuaded into unjust action. This 
danger ‘is due to the fact that the De- 
partment sometimes makes up _ its 
policies following a hearing in which 
only the case of the Americans is ade- 
quately presented, and also to the fact 
that the complaining investors are some- 
times heavy contributors to party cam- 
paign funds. Mr. Doheny, the oil man, 
for example, contributed to the funds 
of both major parties. Accordingly 
“dollar diplomacy,” although inevitable, 
is a policy that is fraught with large 
possibilities of injustice to weaker 
nations. 
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ACTING PLAYS 


For Amateurs: Monologs, Recitations 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
Sketches; ideas for entertainments. Send 
for free catalog. 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
542 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 














The Constitution 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


value of at least twenty dollars or the 
equivalent in property is to be con- 
sidered (a civil case), the person on 
trial may demand an impartial jury of 
citizens of the state where he is sup- 
posed to have done the wrong. More- 
over, the Constitution requires that the 
witnesses against him must speak in his 
presence and that he himself may de- 
mand that witnesses who may possibly 
know something in his favor be com- 
pelled to come into court and speak. 


If he be too poor to provide a lawyer 
for himself he may demand that the 
court appoint one for him. The Con- 
stitution also further protects such a 
supposed wrong-doer by declaring that 
excessive bail (money or property de- 
posited with the court as a guarantee 
of his not fleeing from trial) shall not 
be required. Finally, if he be proved 
guilty excessive fines shall not be im- 
posed, nor shall cruel and unusual 
punishments be inflicted. 


Probably no other nation in the 
world has so many safeguards against 
unjust prosecution of its citizens by 
tyrannical officers. Time after time 
earlier or later drafters of the articles 
and amendments in the Constitution 
have come back to the subject. The 
document guarantees freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press. It declares 
that citizens may assemble peacefully 
to discuss governmental and other mat- 
ters. The people may petition the Gov- 
ernment to correct what they consider 
wrongs or oppressions. Congress itself 
may not take away, except in times 
when public safety is endangered, the 
right of a seized person to appear at 
once before a judge to determine 
whether he is justly deprived of liberty. 
Such an order issued by a judge, grant- 
ing an accused citizen this right to ap- 
i as a writ of 
sone of the great- 
al liberty ever 








devised by 


Again, the Constitution protects this 
right of freedom from unjust prosecu- 
tion by declaring that no law applying 
to some deed already committed shall 
be passed—a type of law known as ex 
post facto. Then, again, no state may 
pass a law injuring a just contract 
made within its own borders or with a 
citizen of another State. 


Lastly, lest any loop-hole be left for 
tyranny to creep through, ore of the 
Amendments expressly rules that all 
citizens shall have “the equal protection 
of the laws,” and that no state shall 


- deprive any person of life, liberty, or 


property without due process of law. 
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Portrait of Miss Mary Jackson, 
by Mrs. Hailman. 


A Woman’ s ““One-Man Show” 


—— Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 


burgh has recognized the talent of 
one of America’s most distingushed 
women painters, Johanna K. W. Hail- 
man, by conferring upon her the honor 
of a comprehensive special exhibition to 
continue on view through February 28. 
Mrs. Hailman has already shown a 
large special exhibition of her paintings 
at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
a group of canvasses at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial exposition in Philadelphia, as 
well as having been continuously repre- 
sented in all of the important annual 
exhibitions throughout the country. 


Director Homer Saint-Gaudens of 
the Carnegie Institute in his official 
introduction to Mrs. Hailman’s exhibi- 
tion, remarks: 


That antiquated notion that the reason for 
the existence of a painting is the delight it 
affords our eyes, vanishes with these days of 
introspective extravagances. In such exciting 
times, then, it is a serene and unexpected 
pleasure to meet a painter like Johanna K. 
W. Hailman, who is just one of us, with 
clearer eyes. and more skillful fingers, ab- 
sorbing the actual beauty of her world—in 
other words, an artist. Her father, Joseph R. 
Woodwell, was a painter, a friend of Sisley 
and Renoir during his youthful days in Nor- 
mandy, who ultimately taught his daughter 
what he had learned. Most frequently her 
inspiration has been the study of flowers, be- 
cause her father’s garden was, and is, not 
only behind her house and before her house, 
but all about her house. When Mrs. Hail- 
man leaves her own garden, she is probably 
most at home among the tropical picturesque- 
ness of the Bahama Islands. In such dec- 
orative canvasses as those of the wind-blown 
cocoanut palm with the peacock beneath it, 
we have other glimpses of the luxuriance she 
so enjoys. 
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A Jury of Her Peers 
(Continued from Page 4) 


with the rest of the story.” 


“Well, my first thought was to get that 
rope off. It looked—” 

He stopped; he did not say how it looked. 

“But Harry, he went up to him and he 
said, ‘No, he’s dead all right, and we'd better 
not touch anythin’.’ So we went downstairs. 

“She was still sitting that same way. ‘Has 
anybody been notified?” I asked. ‘No,’ says 
she, unconcerned. 

“ ‘Who did this, Mrs. Wright?’ said Harry. 
He said it business-like, and she stopped 
pleating at her apron. ‘I don’t know,’ she 
says. ‘You don’t know?’ says Harry..‘Weren’t 
you sleepin’ in the bed with him?’ ‘Yes,’ 
says she, ‘but I was on the inside.’ ‘Some- 
body slipped a rope round his neck and 
strangled him, and you didn’t wake up?’ 
says Harry. ‘I didn’t wake up,’ she said 
after him. 

“We may have looked as if we didn’t see 
how that could be, for after a minute she 
said, ‘I sleep sound.’ 

“Harry was going to ask her more ques- 
tions, but I said maybe that it weren’t our 
business; maybe we ought to le* her tell her 
story first to the coroner or the sheriff. So 
Harry went fast as he could over to High 
Road—the Rivers’ place, where there’s a 
telephone.” 

“And what did she do when she knew you 
had gone for the coroner?” 

“She moved from that chair to this one over 
here’”—Hale pointed to a small chair in the 
corner—“and just sat there with her hands 
held together and looking down. I got a 
feeling that I ought to make some conversa- 
tion, so I said I had come in to see if John 
wanted to put in a telephone; and at that she 
started to laugh, and then she stopped and 
looked at me—scared.” 

At sound of a moving pencil the man who 
was telling the story looked up. “I dunno— 
maybe it wasn’t scared,” he hastened; “I 
wouldn’t like to say it was. Soon Harry got 
back, and then Dr. Lloyd came, and you, Mr. 
Peters, and so I guess that’s all I know that 
you didn’t.” 

He said this with relief and moved as if 
relaxing. The county attorney walked to 
the stair door. 

“TI guess we'll go upstairs first—then out to 
the barn and around there.” 

He paused and looked around the kitchen. 
“You’re convinced there was nothing impor- 
tant here?” he asked the sheriff. “Nothing 
that would—point to any motive?” 

The _ sheriff, too, looked all around. 
“Nothing here but kitchen things,” he said, 
with a little laugh for the insignificance of 
kitchen things. 

The county attorney was looking at the 
cupboard. He opened the upper part and 
looked in. After a moment he drew his hand 
away sticky. 

“Here’s a nice mess,” he said resentfully. 

The two women had drawn nearer, and 
now the sheriff’s wife spoke. 

“Oh—her fruit,” she said, looking to Mrs. 
Hale for understanding. “She worried about 
that when it turned so cold last night. She 
said the fire would go out and her jars might 
burst.” 

Mrs. Peters’ husband broke into a laugh. 
“Well, can you beat the women! Held for 
murder, and worrying about her preserves!” 

The young attorney set his lips. “I guess 
before we’re through with her she may have 
something more serious than preserves to 
worry about.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Hale’s husband, with 
good-natured superiority, “women are used to 
worrying over trifles.” 





The two women moved a little closer to- 
gether. Neither of them spoke. The county 
attorney seemed to remember his manners— 
and think of his future. 

“And yet,” said he, with the gallantry of 
a young politician, “for all their worries, 
what would we do without the ladies?” 

The women did not speak. He went to 
the sink to wash his hands, turned to wipe 
them on the roller towel, pulled it for a 
cleaner place. 

“Dirty towels! Not much of a housekeeper, 
would you say, ladies?” 

He kicked his foot against some dirty pans 
under the sink. 

“There’s a great deal of work to be done 
on a farm,” said Mrs. Hale stiffly. 

“To be sure. And yet”—with a little bow 
to her—‘I know there are some Dickson 
County farm-houses that do not have such 
roller towels.” 

“Those towels get dirty awful quick. Men’s 
hands aren’t always as clean as they might 
be.” 

“Ah, loyal to your sex, I see,” he laughed. 
He gave her a keen look. “But you and 
Mrs. Wright were neighbors. I suppose you 
were friends, too.” 

Martha Hale shook her head. “I’ve seen 
little enough of her of late years. I’ve not 
been in this house—it’s more than a year.” 

“And why was that? You didn’t like 
her?” 

“I liked her well enough,” she replied with 
spirit. ‘Farmers’ wives have their hands 
full, Mr. Henderson. And then—”’ She 
looked around the kitchen. 

“Yes?” he encouraged. 

“It never seemed a very cheerful place,” 
said she, more to herself than to him. 

“No,” he agreed; “I don’t think any one 
would call it cheerful. I shouldn’t say she 
had the home-making instinct.” 

“Well, I don’t know as Wright had, either,” 
she muttered. 

“You mean they didn’t get on very well?” 
he was quick to ask. 

“No; I don’t mean anything,” she an- 
swered, with decision. “But I don’t think a 
place would be any the cheerfuler for John 
Wright’s bein’ in it.” 

“T’d like to talk to you about that a little 
later, Mrs. Hale,” he said. 


He moved toward the stair door, followed 
by the two men. 

“I suppose anything Mrs. Peters does’ll be 
all right?” the sheriff inquired. “She was to 
take in some clothes for her, you know—and 
a few little things. We left in such a hurry 
yesterday.” 

The county attor 
women they were 
kitchen things. 

“Yes—Mrs. P. 
resting on the 
Peters, the big fa ho stood be- 
hind the sheriff’s wife. “Of course Mrs. 
Peters is one of us,” he added in a manner 
of entrusting responsibility. “And keep your 
eye out, Mrs. Peters, for anything that might 
be of use. No telling; you women might 
come upon a clue to the motive—and that’s 
the thing we need.” 

Mr. Hale rubbed his face after the fashion 
of a show man getting ready for a pleasantry. 
“But would the women know a clue if they 
did come upon it?” he said; having delivered 
himself of this, he followed the others through 
the stair door. 

Then, as if releasing herself from some- 
thing strange, Mrs. Hale began to arrange 
the dirty pans under the sink, which the 
county attorney’s disdainful push of the foot 
had upset. 

“I'd hate to have men coming into my 
kitchen, snoopin’ round and criticizing.” 


ed at the two 
among the 









was not Mrs. 
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-“Of course it’s no more than their duty,” 
said the sheriff’s wife, in her manner of timid: 
acquiescence. 

“Duty’s all right, but I guess that deputy 
sheriff that come out to make the fire might 
have got a little of this on.” She gave the 
roller towel a pull. “Wish I’d thought of 
that sooner! Seems mean to talk about her 
for not having things slicked up, when she: 
had to come away in such a hurry.” 

She looked around the kitchen. Certainly 
it was not “slicked up.” Her eye was held 
by a bucket of sugar on a low shelf. The 
cover was off the wooden bucket, and beside 
it was a paper bag—half full. 

Mrs. Hale moved toward it. “She was. 
putting this in there,” she said to herself— 
slowly. 

She thought of the flour in her kitchen at 
home—half sifted, half not sifted. She had 
been interrupted, and had left things half 
done. What had interrupted Minnie Foster?’ 
Why had that work been left half done? She 
made a move as if to finish it—unfinished 
things always bothered her—and then she 
glanced around and saw that Mrs. Peters was 
watching her—and she didn’t want Mrs. 
Peters to get that feeling she had of work 
begun and then—for some reason—not 
finished. 

“It’s a shame about her fruit,” she said, 
going to the cupboard the county attorney had 
opened. “I wonder if it’s all gone.” 

“Here’s one that’s all right,” she said at 
last. She held it toward the light. “This 
is cherries, too.” She looked again. “I de- 
clare I believe that’s the only one. 

“She'll feel awful bad, after all her hard 
work in the hot weather. I remember the 
afternoon I put up my cherries last summer.” 

She put the bottle on the table, and was. 
about to sit down in the rocker. But some- 
thing kept her from sitting down in that 
chair. She steod looking at it, seeing the 
woman who had sat there “pleatin’ at her 
apron.” 

The thin voice of the sheriff’s wife broke 
in upon her: “I must be getting those things 
from the front room closet.” She opened the 
door into the other room, started in, stepped’ 
back. “You coming with me, Mrs. Hale?” 
she asked nervously. 
me get them.” 

They were soon back. “My!” said Mrs. 
Peters, dropping the things on the table and’ 
hurrying to the stove. Mrs. Hale stood ex- 


amining the clothes the woman who was: 


being detained in town had said she wanted. 
“Wright was close!” she exclaimed, hoid- 


ing up a shabby black skirt that bore the 
“T think maybe: 


marks of much making over. 
that’s why she kept so much to herself. I 
s’pose she felt she couldn’t do ‘her part; and’ 
then, you don’t enjoy things when you feel 
shabby. She used to wear pretty clothes and’ 
be lively—when she was Minnie Foster, one: 


of the town girls, singing in the choir. But 


that—oh, that was twenty years ago.” 


With a carefulness in which there was. 


something tender, she folded the shabby 
clothes and piled them at one corner of the: 
table. She looked up at Mrs. Peters, and’ 
there was something in the other woman’s: 
look that irritated her. 

“She don’t care,” she said to herself. “Much: 
difference it makes to her whether Minnie 
erry had pretty clothes when she was a 
gir Ra 

Then she looked again, and she wasn’t so: 
sure; in fact, she hadn’t at any time been 
sure about Mrs. Peters. She had that shrink- 
ing manner, and yet her eyes looked as if 
they could see a long way into things. 

“This is all you was to take in?” asked’ 
Mrs. Hale. 

“No,” said the sheriff’s wife; “she said she 
wanted an apron. Funny thing to want,” she 
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ventured in her nervous little way, “for 
there’s not much to get you dirty in jail, 
goodness knows. But I suppose just to make 
her feel more natural. She said they were 
in the bottom drawer of this cupboard. Yes— 
here they are. And then her little shawl that 
always hung on the stair door.” 

She took the small gray shawl from behind 
the door leading upstairs. 

Suddenly Mrs. Hale took a quick step 
toward the cther woman. 

“Mrs. Peters!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hale?” 

“Do you think she—did it?” 

Mrs. Peters looked frightened. “Oh, I 
don’t know,” she said, in a voice that seemed 
to shrink from the subject. 

“Well, I don’t think she did,’ affirmed 
Mrs. Hale. “Asking for an apron, and her 
little shawl. Worryin’ about her fruit.” 

“Mr. Peters says—” Footsteps were heard 
in the room above; she stopped, looked up, 
then went on in a lowered voice: “Mr. Peters 
says—it looks bad for her. Mr. Henderson 
is awful sarcastic in a speech, and he’s going 
to make fun of her saying she didn’t wake 
up.” 

For a moment Mrs. Hale had no answer. 
Then, “Well, I guess John Wright didn’t 
wake up—when they was slippin’ that rope 
under his neck,” she muttered. 

“No, it’s strange,” breathed Mrs. Peters. 
“They think it was such a—funny way to 
kill a man.” 

“That’s just what Mr. Hale said,” said 
Mrs. Hale, in a resolutely natural voice. 
“There was a gun in the house. He says 
that’s what he can’t understand.” 

“Mr. Henderson said, coming out, that 
what was needed for the case was a motive. 
Something to show anger—or sudden feeling.” 

“Well, I don’t see any signs of anger 
around here,” said Mrs. Hale. “I don’t—” 

She stopped. Her eye was caught by a 
dish-towel in the middle of the kitchen table. 
Slowly she moved toward the table. One 
half of it was wiped clean, the other half 
untidy. Her eyes made a slow, almost un- 
willing turn to the bucket of sugar and the 
half empty bag beside it. Things begun— 
and not finished. 

She’-stepped back. “Wonder how they’re 
finding things upstairs? I hope she had it 
in better shape up there. Seems kind of 
sneaking, locking her up in town and coming 
out here to get her own house to turn against 
her!” 

“But, Mrs. Hale,” said the sheriff’s wife, 
“the law is the law.” 

“I s’pose ’tis,” answered Mrs. Hale shortly. 

She turned to the stove, saying something 
about that fire not being much to brag of. 

“The law is the law—and a bad stove is a 
bad stove. How’d you like to cook on this?” 
—with the poker pointing to the broken lining. 
She opened the oven door. The thought of 
Minnie Foster trying to bake in that oven— 
and the thought of her never going over to 
see Minnie Foster— 

She was startled by hearing Mrs. Peters 
say: “A person gets discouraged—and loses 
heart.” 

The sheriff's wife had looked from the 
stove to the sink—the pail of water which 
had been carried in from outside. The two 
women stood there silent, above them the 
footsteps of the men who were looking for 
evidence against the woman who had worked 
in that kitchen. That look of seeing into 
things, of seeing through a thing to some- 
thing else, was in the eyes of the sheriff’s 
wife now. When Mrs. Hale next spoke to 
her, it was gently. 

“Better loosen up your things, Mrs. Peters. 


‘We'll not feel them when we go out.” 


Mrs. Peters went to the back of the room 


to hang up the fur tippet she was wearing. 
A moment later she exclaimed, “Why, she 
was piecing a quilt,” and held up a large 
sewing basket piled high with quilt pieces. 

“It’s log-cabin pattern,” she said, putting 
several of them together. “Pretty, isn’t it?” 
They were so engaged with the quilt that 
they did not hear the footsteps on the stairs. 
As the stair door opened Mrs. Hale was 
saying: 

“Do you suppose she was going to quilt it, 
or just knot it?” 

The sheriff threw up his hands. “They 
wonder whether she was going to quilt it, 
or just knot it!” 

There was a laugh for the ways of women, 
a warming of hands over the stove, and then 
the county attorney said briskly: 

“Well, let’s go right out to the barn and 
get that cleared up.” 

“I don’t see as there’s anything so 
strange,” Mrs. Hale said resentfully, after 
the outside door had closed on the three 
men—“our taking up our time with little 
things while we’re waiting for them to get 
the evidence. I don’t see as it’s anything to 
laugh about.” 

“Of course they’ve got awful important 
things on their minds,” said the sheriff’s wife 
apologetically. 

They returned to an inspection of the blocks 
for the quilt. 
fine, even sewing, preoccupied with thoughts 
of the woman who had done that sewing, 
when she heard the sheriff’s wife say, in a 
queer tone: “Why look at this one.” 

“The sewing,” said Mrs. Peters, in a 
troubled way. “All the rest of them have 
been so nice and even—but—this one. Why, 
it looks as if she didn’t know what she was 
about!” 

Their eyes met—something flashed to life, 
passed between them; then, as if with an 
effort, they seemed to pull away from each 
other. A moment Mrs. Hale sat there, her 
hands folded over that sewing which was so 
unlike the rest of the sewing. Then she had 
pulled a knot and drawn the threads. 

“Oh, what are you doing, Mrs. Hale?” 
asked the sheriff’s wife. 

“Just pulling out a stitch or two that’s not 
sewed very good,” said Mrs. Hale mildly. 

“T don’t think we ought to touch things,” 
Mrs. Peters said, a littie helplessly. 

“T’ll just finish up this end,” answered Mrs. 
Hale. 

She threaded a needle and started to re- 
place bad sewing with good. Then in that 
thin, tintid voice, she heard: “Mrs. Hale!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Peters?” 

“What do you suppose she was so—nervous 
about ?” 

“Oh, le 
dismissing 
spend much time 
was—nervous.“ sew awful queer sometimes 
when I’m just tired.” 

“Well, I must get these clothes wrapped. 
They may be through sooner than we think. 
I wonder where I could find a piece of paper 
—and string.” 

“In that cupboard, maybe, 
Hale. 

One piece of the crazy sewing remained 
unripped. Mrs. Peters’ back turned, Martha 
Hale now scrutinized that piece, compared it 
with the dainty, accurate stitches of the other 
blocks. The difference was startling. Hold- 
ing this block made her feel queer, as if the 
distracted thoughts of the woman who had 
perhaps turned to it to try and quiet herself 
were communicating themselves to her. 

“Here’s a bird-cage,” Mrs. Peters said. 
“Did she have a bird, Mrs. Hale?” 

“Why, I don’t know whether she did or 
not.” She turned to look at the cage Mrs. 
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Peters was holding up. “I’ve not been here 
in so long.” She sighed. “There was a man 
round last year selling canaries cheap—but 
I don’t know as she took one.. Maybe she 
did. She used to sing real pretty herself.” 

Mrs. Peters looked around the kitchen. 
“Seems kind of funny to think of a bird here. 
But she must have had one—or why would 
she have a cage? I wonder what happened 
to it.” 

“I suppose maybe the cat got it,” suggested 
Mrs. Hale, resuming her sewing. 

“No; she didn’t have a cat. She’s got that 
feeling some people have about cats—being 
afraid of them. When they brought her to 
our house yesterday, my cat got in the room, 
and she was real upset and asked me to take 
it out.” 

“My sister Bessie was like that,” laughed 
Mrs. Hale. 


The sheriff’s wife did not reply. The 
silence made Mrs. Hale turn. Mrs. Peters 
was examining the bird-cage. 

“Look at this door,” she said slowly. “It’s 


broke. One hinge has been pulled apart.” 

Mrs. Hale came nearer. “Looks as if some 
one must have been—rough with it.” 

Again their eyes met—startled, questioning, 
apprehensive. For a moment neither spoke 
nor stirred. Then Mrs. Hale, turning away, 
said brusquely: 

“If they’re going to find any evidence, I 
wish they’d be about it. I don’t like this 
place.” 

“But I’m awful glad you came with me, 
Mrs. Hale.” Mrs. Peters put the bird-cage 
on the table and sat down. “It would be 
lonesome for me—sitting here alone.” 

“Yes, it would, wouldn’t it?” agreed Mrs. 
Hale. She had picked up the sewing but 
now it dropped in her lap, and she murmured 
in a different voice: “But I tell you what I do 
wish, Mrs. Peters. I wish I had come over 
sometimes when she was here. I wish— 
I had.” 

“But of course you were awful busy, Mrs. 
Hale. Your house—and your children.” 

“IT could’ve come,” retorted Mrs. Hale. “I 
stayed away because it wern’t cheerful—and 
that’s why I ought to have come. I”’—she 
looked around—“I’ve never liked this place. 
Maybe because it’s down in a hollow and 
you don’t see the road. I don’t know what 
it is, but it’s a lonesome place, and always 
was. I wish I had come over to see Minnie 
Foster sometimes. I can see now—” 

“Well, you mustn’t reproach yourself,” 
counseled Mrs. Peters. “Somehow, we just 
don’t see how it is with other folks till— 
something comes up.” 

_“Not having children makes less work,” 
“mused Mrs. Hale, “but it makes a quiet house 
—and Wright out to work all day—and no 
company when he did come in. Did you 
know John Wright, Mrs. Peters?” 

“Not to know him. I’ve seen him in town. 
They say he was a good man.” 

“Yes—good,” conceded John Wright’s 
neighbor grimly. “He didn’t drink, and kept 
his word as well as most, I guess, and paid 
his debts. But he was a hard man, Mrs. 
Peters. Just to pass the time of day with 
him—” She shivered. “Like a raw wind 
that gets to the bone.” Her eye fell upon 
the cage on the table before her, and she 
added: “I should think she would’ve wanted 
a bird!” 

Suddenly she leaned forward, looking in- 
tently at the cage. “But what do you s’pose 
went wrong with it?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Mrs. 
“unless it got sick and died.” 

But after she said it she reached over and 
swung the broken door. Both women 
watched it, held by it. 

“You didn’t know—her?” Mrs. Hale asked. 


(Concluded in the Next Issue ) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


It has been a long time since we have planned 
the English hour for a socialized recitation. At 
least two days before you are to use The Scholastic 
in class, appoint a chairman, a secretary, and a 
timekeeper. It shall be the duty of the chairman 
to preside during the class hour. The timekeeper 
shall study the program as arranged by the sec- 
retary and proportion the time for speaker. 
No pupil shall permitted to use more than his 
share of time. The material in this issue is divided 
into four groups. It will help in making assign- 
ments if = class is divided into four commit- 
tees with a leader for each. 


I. General Story Group. 

A. Valentine Cover Design. There is some in- 
teresting material on valentines in the encyclo- 
pedia. If you want something different look up 
posey rings in the encyclopedia or in Arber’s Re- 
prints. You will find the origin of the tender 
verses on candy hearts. 


B. Canterbury, the Rome of England. If you 
have had the early history of England, tell the 
class about the Angles who were taken to Rome 
and what Pope Gregory said about them; how 
the Pope sent Augustine to England and how 
Ethelbert was converted with all the Kents; how 
we know that old St. Martin’s is much older than 
the United States; how the people flocked to the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket im the Cathedral dur- 
ing Chaucer’s time. 


II. Susan Glaspell in Drama and Story. 

A. The Integrity of Susan Glaspell. Name the 
writings of Miss Glaspell and tell the subject of 
each work; emphasize the author’s power in de- 
gans and interpreting people in story and play. 

otice how cleverly Mrs. Sergel has handled her 
material. A good speaker or writer aims to get 
the sympathy of the audience for his cause or 
point of view in his introduction. What is the 
point of the fairy story? How does the fairy 
story hold all of the succeeding pagegroghe to- 
gether? What distinguishing mark of Miss Glas- 
pell’s way of thinking is emphasized each time 
without ever being really mentioned? 


B. A Jury of Her Peers. Do you know from 
what source the author obtained the title? Why 
is it a better title than Trifles? Shapespeare has 
his characters think aloud and express their emo- 
tion in action; Ibsen startled the world with his 
silent tragic climaxes. Which method has Miss 
Glaspell chosen? Who are the noisy characters 
in this story? What motive actuates their talk 
and actions? Is it possible that the characteriza- 
tion can be true to life and that the men and 
the women in the story can serve as foils to 
bring out each other? hy is it that the reader 
is let into the secret almost from the first? Read 
Lamb’s Essay on Stage Illusion. Are you sup- 
posed to judge whether Mrs. Hale and Mrs. 
Peters did the right thing in concealing the 
trifling evidence they had found? What did Miss 
Glaspell mean by her title? 


C. Why Study Drama. Tell the class the pur- 
pose of Drama eek. Mr. Kenyon has given 
you some helpful ~ <7 for a program. If 
your time is limited, tr ong Miss Glaspell’s 
Suppressed Desires, which may be found in Con- 
temporary American Dramas, and requires only 
three characters. The parts may easily be learned 
or even read from cards. 


III. Poetry Corner. 


Notice that Miss Reese has been a high school 
teacher for a long time as well as a poet. 

Wild Cherry. When do wild cherry trees bloom? 
Where are the ones that you know? ere does 
Miss Reese’s stand? Explain “Beauty has no set 
— no sure place.” What might happen 

ere 


March Wind, Each stanza sends the wind on 
a special errand. In the first stanza Orion refers 
to the hunter constellation that is followed all 
winter by the d star Sirius, and the Pleiads 
flee before him. In the spring he sinks to meet 
Aurora. Find the story in classic myths. You 
probably know where to find the stars referred 
to. The vowels in this poem are all open vowels. 
Read the poem aloud and notice how the con- 
sonants all blow away. Shelley’s Ode to the West 
Wind had something of the same effect, but the 
stanza forms are different and the rhyme schemes 
produce different effects too. 

Gold. What does the 
know Herrick’s Gather 
May? 

Sweet Weariness. The em reminds one of 
Stevenson’s “Weary but Content.” Where has 
the poet and what has she been doing? 

_My Mother. I think ey remained a little 
girl always, don’t you? ‘ t is there in each 
stanza that makes you think so? 


em mean? Do you 
e Rosebuds While Ye 


IV. A Round.Table of News. 

What Makes the Biggest News? Tell the class 
which have been the big news stories. It would 
be interesting to let each one list the ones he 
made an effort to read about. It would show 
something about your interests. 

The Oldroyd Collection. Tell 
the proposed Lincoln Museum. 

‘ The Catalina Swim. The boys particularly will 
be interested in how a boy made $25,000 in sev- 
enteen hours. 

Lawrence of Arabia. Caesar and Napoleon 
were little men. Here is another little man who 
has done a gigantic work. 

Denouement. This term usually means the un- 
covering of the ending of a play or a nee. What 
play ended with the death of Princess Carlotta? 

Abie’s Irish Rose. This play has had a spec- 
tacular career. Tell the class about it. If you 
have seen the play perhaps you can explain why 
so many people have found it entertaining. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Imperialism. 

A. Political imperialism and economic imper- 
ialism. Rome and Napoleon are symbols of the 
old litical imperialism of conquering, armies, 
ao tribute, and arrogant overlords. heir day 
has gone and in their stead reigns a new emperor, 
His Majesty the Money Bag, whose conquests are 
in terms of concessions, investments, and loans, 
whose tribute is in the shape of profits, interest, 
and dividends, and whose overlordship is sup- 
ported by marines, gunboats, and diplomatic notes. 


B. The economic imperialism of the last fifty 
years. For about a century now this new im- 
erialism—economic imperialism, as it is called— 
} been in operation, but only for the last fifty 
years have its full effects been evident. Find a 
map of the world in 1870 and another for 1912; 
work out from these the expansion of British, 
French, German, and American holdings in_ the 
tropics and the Far East. Note that in only a 
few instances were these new holdings acquired 
directly as a result of military conquest. Our 
acquisition of the Philippine islands, of course, 
came as a result of Spain’s defeat in 1898, but 
the reason for keeping them was soundly economic 
—as a foothold in the Far East which was fast 
becoming a field of commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity for western traders and investors. Most 
of these acquisitions were secured by military 
support of money-lenders, as in the case of the 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882, or by politi- 
cal support of traders and investors, as in the 
case of German expansion in East Africa. Of 
course it is apparent from this review that armies 
and navies are necessary to the new imperialism, 
but here again the old rule that trade follows the 
flag is reversed and made to read, the flag fol- 
lows trade. 

C. The United States as an imperialistic power. 
We Americans are not accustomed to the thought 
that our country ever been or is now im- 
— and the difficulty is with our thinking. 
t is true that our record shows little of the old 
political imperialism, but a close study of our 
recent record reveals plenty of the newer kind. 
Read the article on “Dollar Diplomacy” (p. 16) 
and make a list of the cases in which economic 
motives have had the government. 

hy did we support policy in 
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China? What are the re Tr present 
difficulties in Nicar: should our 
government oppo: laws? 


There are three grea’ iwof the world in 
which as a nation we are economically interested: 
first, Latin America, as a field of investment and 
loans; second, the Far East, where loans and in- 
vestment have followed trade; and finally Europe, 
where the war debts and more recent loans make 
our government and bankers interested parties in 
every international dispute and change of govern- 
ment. Other parts of the world, such as Liberia. 
where a great rubber oup ly is being developed 
by American interests (Scholastic, Jan. 22), and 
Asia Minor, where the trail of oil has attracted 
more American dollars, are rapidly being brought 





into the field of our ec exp 
Contrast the financial condition of the United 
States of 1890 with that of 1927. What 


caused this change?_ How does it affect our 
foreign relations? Explain the terms: Debtor 
nation, creditor mation. What are the general 
pee of economic activities abroad which call for 
political support? What sort of political support 
is usually given these interests? In how many 
latin American countries are representatives of 
our government actively engaged in supervising 
the revenues and expenditures of the native gov- 
ernments? What sort of support do you believe 
should be given the vate economic interests 
of American citizens abroad? 


D. Some topics to be studied and discussed in 
relation to the problems of imp ism. 1. The 
Platt amendment and the independence of Cuba. 
What is a protectorate? 


2. The revolution in Panama in 1904 and our 
compensation to Columbia for the loss of the 
province in 1924, 


3. The California laws against the ownership 
of land by orientals compared with the Mexican 
laws against the alien ownership of lands. 


4. The Open Door policy in China and our 
—- to Japan’s acquisition of Shantung in 
1919. 


5. How are our foreign relations conducted? 
What power does the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate have over our foreign policy? 
Can the President declare war? Can he bring 
about a state of war? What is an “overt act?” 
How can the people as a whole prevent our gov- 
ernment from going to war, or can they do any- 
thing about it? 

6. What is the Robinson resolution? Does the 
Senate view the tin-American situation in the 
same way as does the President and the state 
department? What are the main charges made 
against Mexico by the Secretary of State? Should 
it be part of our foreign policy to support a 
special form of government in other countries? 


III. A Great Fact in American Life. 

A fact just as important as our tendency to 
imperialista can be found in the article Quantity 
Education. In these figures for enrollment in 
American colleges and universities is made evi- 
dent the great expansion of advanced education. 
The decades from 1890 to 1910 witnessed a 
great growth of secondary schools, especially public 
igh schools; since 1910 this steady increase in 
the numbers going to college has gone on. Why 
is this a great fact in American life? As a re- 
sult of this development there will be in a short 
time in our country about one-third of an entire 
generation of our people with a college education. 

his is something new under the sun. Here for 
the first time in the history of man will be a 
large group of people having had at least some 
contact with the great achievements of the world 
in science, art, literature and ethics. Are they 
going on in the old tradition always, or are they 
going to apply this heritage in new ways? Part 
of the future of America may be found in the 
answer to this question. 


IV. The News and “Culture.” 

In view of this increased enrollment in col- 
leges and what it may mean for the future, read 
two other articles: The Get-Culture Quick Fal- 
lacy and What Makes the Biggest News? Would 
you say, after reading these two articles, that we 
are a cultured nation? Does going to college 
make one “cultured”? Ought it help to do so? 
What is Glenn Frank’s definition of “culture”? 
How does “culture” differ from “etiquette”? 
What reasons are given for the popularity of 
certain items of news? Are newspapers run for 
the purpose of giving news or for making money? 
Which of the purposes determines the selection 
of leading articles? What is the “editorial page” 
of a newspaper? What function does the cartoon 
serve? Is the cartoon usually on the front page 
or the editorial page? What is the difference be- 
tween The Scholastic and a newspaper? 

When you read the newspapers you receive the 
emphasis on the interests of life which are cur- 
rent about you; when you go to school you receive 
the emphasis on interests which society says are 
necessary and good. In your own life you must 
develop the interests which will make you cul- 
tured—if you ever are to ome so—and such 
interests are not necessarily derived from news- 
papers or textbooks. Culture is a thing to be 
wrought into one’s life only by living and think- 
ing. 


V. Two Great Contests. 

The articles on A Community Service Project 
and The Constitution are intended to aid students 
who wish to enter the Scholastic Awards or the 
National Oratorical Contest. Do not study them 
slavishly, but ask yourself: What suggestions can 
I get from these for projects or orations that 
shall be genuinely my own or that of my school? 
If you have not been fully familiar with these 
contests, write The Scholastic for details. 


A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 15: Lausanne, (Low-zan). 
Page 18:Hejaz, (Hej-ahz); Asir, (A-zeer); 
Yemen, Crebmen)s Hussein, (Hoo-sine); A 
¢ Feisal, (Fie-sahl 


dullah, b-dahl-ah) ; 3 a, 
Ah-kah-bah); Iraq, (Ee-rahk); Aden, Gases); 
an, (Ob-mahn) ; Koweit, (Ko-wait); Wahhabi, 
(Wah-hah-bee) ; ir, (Ay-meer). 
Page 22: Chekiang, (Chuh-kyang); Anhwei, 
(Ahn-hway); Hukuang (Hoo-kwang); Jiminez 


(He-may-nays). 





























“PossEssioN—A SEAT ASTRIDE THE Wor.p” 


OF IR CASTLES are for the little boys and girls. 


Idle dreams in later life may be entertaining but when the time 
comes for stark realities little is left of the tinsel and fluff. 


~> 


a “sn 
PRUDEATIAL a 
HAS THE 


STREMCTN OF * 
CIBRALTAR 





Men and women attain success and acquire wealth and property 
by dint of foresight and effort, not because they are good dreamers. 


When youth recognizes this truth, half the long battle of life is 
won. He makes certain that he will be a possessor in later life by 
acquiring life insurance protection now, thus not only insuring his 
life but his future. 


Ask Your Prudential Man About Endowment Insurance, 


Or You May Make Inquiry Direct 
of the Home Office. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durritp, President 


HOME OFFICE , NEWARK, N. J. 























HEN you specify Rawsthorne for your 
school annual photo-engravings, you 
are relieving yourself of a burden— 


Because school annual work in this plant 
is not considered a “fill in” to keep the 
plant moving. 


Because it receives as much care as it is 
possible to exercise in the making of fine 
photo-engravings. 


#». Because we have a name for quality work. 


We offer you a real service. Distinctive art 
work, ideas that will aid you in making layouts, 
suggestions for cutting costs without jeopardiz 


ing the finished book. . 


Write for the names of school annuals now 
employing Rawsthorne Service. 


Robert Rawsthorne Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATING—PHOTO-ENGRA VING—PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Why More Than 100,000 
People Have Purchased 
the Postal Pen by Mail 


Because it is Transparent—You can always 
see exactly how much ink you've got. Can't 
run unexpectedly dry. 

Because it is Unbreakable—You can even 
step on it without injuring it. A wonder- 
ful pen for lifetime service. Because it’s 
the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw— 
Big, solid 14-Karat gold point, tipped with 
the finest iridium. 

Because it is Self-filling—The easiest of 
all pens to fill. 

Because it Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink 
Than Ordinary Self- filling Pens—Fill it once 
a month—and get real ‘‘writing mileage.’ 


GUARANTEE 


The materials of which the Postal Pen 
is made are absolutely guaranteed by the 
manufacturer to be exactly the same as the 
materials used in pens selling at from $7 
to $10—big barrel and cap made of the 
beautiful new unbreakable material used in 
costly pens; the point of solid 14-Karat gold 
tipped with finest, smoothest writing iridium. 











SEND NO MONEY 
Mail Coupon Now 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Don’t send 
y! When your Postal Pen arrives deposit 
#2. 50 with the postman. Use the pen FIVE days. 
Compare it with any pen at any price. Then if 
you are not delighted with it—if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied for any reason—return it and your 
money will be promptly refunded. You are to be 
the sole judge of the merits of this remarkable 
pen. Earn back the full price by selling the five 
premium cards you receive FREE. Remember, the 
price is low only because our manufacturer-to-user 
sales plan eliminates all in-between profits, com- 
missions and handling. You'll never know what 
real fountain pen satisfaction is until you use a 
POSTAL. Mail coupon NOW! 


POSTAL PEN CO., INC., 
Desk — 41 Park Row, New York City 


You send me a Postal Reservoir Pen on 
5 days’ “trial. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
i have the privilege of returning it and you 
are to refund the full purchase price. I am also 
to receive 5 premium post cards, each worth 50c 


on the purchase price of a new Postal Pen. 


reserve the right to sell these cards at 50c each 
or dispose of them in any way I wish. I will pay 
postman $2.50 upon receipt of my pen. Send me 


(J Men’s Size [) Women’s Size 


If you live outside the United States send 


! 

1 

' 

i 

1 

i 

! 

! 

1 

! 

1 the model I have checked: 
] 

' 

' 

i 

1 

1 

' 

' 

' International Money Order with coupon. 
' 































The New Way 









Only One Way 
to Get This Pen! 
YouBuyThrough 
One Who Owns 
One—or Mail 
Coupon Below 






To Buy a Fountain Pen! Fill it 
With Ink~—Use It § Days 


Then if you do not agree that it is the most 
satisfactory fountain pen you ever used, regardless 
of price, return it to us and get your money back! 


Even if you could get a pen like 
this in the stores, you would have 
to pay from $7 to $10 for it. But 
by ordering direct from the man- 
ufacturer you save all jobber, 
dealer and other’ in-between 
profits, and pay only $2.50 for 
quality and workmanship found 
elsewhere only in the highest 
priced pens. And you get a pen 
that 100,000 people call “the finest, 
smoothest writing instrument ever 
invented!” 


How You Can Actually 
Earn a Postal Pen 


Without Cost 


With each Postal Pen you re- 
ceive, absolutely FREE, 5 Pre- 
mium Post Cards, each worth 50c 
on the purchase price of another 
Postal Pen. You can easily sell 
these cards at 50c each and earn 
back the cost of your Postal Pen. 


Costs Only 


$50 


You do not have to sell them. Dis- 
pose of them any way you wish. 
Whatever you make on them is 
yours to keep. Merely an easy 
way to get, without cost, the most 
dependable and unusual fountain 
pen ever made—the one pen so 
sure to please that its manufac- 
turer is willing to let you try it 
out before you buy it. 


The Pen That Warns You 
BEFORE It’s Empty! 


THE POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named 
POSTAL because it is sold by mail) has a 
transparent barrel. You can actually see 
when it needs filling instead of waiting until 
it runs dry to discover that you are out 
of ink. This improved new-day pen is self- 
filling. It employes an entirely new exclus- 
ive method—the easiest ever invented. It 
holds three to four times more ink than 
ordinary self-filling pens. It is unbreak- 
able . . . handsome... dependable . . . 
a truly fine pen that will give you more 
guaranteed service and satisfaction per dol- 
lar than any pen you have ever used. Try 
a POSTAL PEN—at our risk. Send for one 
today. Use coupon NOW! 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


POSTAL PEN CO., INC., Desk 199 
41 Park Row, 


New York City 
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